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TO THE EVENING STAR. 
From the Spanish of Luperete Leonard do Argensola. 
: * PURA LUCIENTA ESTRELLA.” 
O fair and goodly star, 

Upon the brow of night, 

silver car, : , 
Shoot’st on the darkcn’d world thy friendly light : 
Thy path is calin and bright 
Through the clear azure of the starry way, 
And irom thy heavenly height — 
Tho see’st hoty systems rise and pass Away— 
"The birth of nu:mau hopes, theic blossoms and decay. 


Oh* ‘2:1 my spirit could 
Casi of its mould of clay, 
na with the wise as , 
~igiaie mortnags aiuto self and 
That with that bright array 
We might look down apon this world of wo 
Even as the god of day 
Looks on the restless ocean’s-flow, 
And eyes the fighting waves that pant and foaim be- 
low. 





a 





e away; 


Alas! it may not be— 
For mortal fetters bind 
To dail mortality ; 
The prison’d essence of th’ immortal mind ; 
Our course is too confin’d— 
And as, beneath the sun that blaz’d too bright, 
The Cretan’s waxen wing declin’d, 
Before the spiender of immortal light 
Our failing pinions fail,and plunge us back to night. 


Then let my course below 
To them be near allied-— 
Fa: from the worldly show, 
‘hrough dim saqueater’d valiics let me gtide ; 
Scarce Le my steps descried 
Ami.i the pompous pageant of the scene: 
But where the hazels hide 
Cool streams or shade wih leafy screen, 
Mint be the gras<y seat—all lovely, lene and green. 


Within those verdant bounds, 
Where sweet to ear and cy 
Coie gentle sights aad. sounds, 
The curreat of my thougias shall murmur by 
tu cali tranquillity ; - 
Nor doom’ io rell o’er Pacsioa’s rocky bed, 
Neer siothtully to lie, 
Like the duil pools in stagaant marshes bred, 
Where waving weeds are rank, acd noxious tendrils 
spread. 





Frem the Unitad Siates Literary Gazeite. 
ROLVERT OWENS NEW VIEWS OF SOCI“ETY. 
jiad } plantation of ihis isle, my lord, 
Aud were the king of it, what would [ do? 
lL would with such perfection govera, sir, 
Vo excel the golden ag». TEMPEST. 
Trevea itis now abcut fourteen years since Mr. 


educsiion and goveru:neut 3; its 
would probably rave been a matter of little interest 
ia this country, but for bis latearrival from England, 
wd his public addresses in the Capitol. ‘These have 
escited considerable attention, aad it may net be 
amiss io take some netice of his theory. 
Frem his various, ditiuse, and dechanatory produc- 
tions, we gather the following principles. 
tst. Auy generai character, fioia the best to the 
worst, trom the must ignorant to the most enlightened, 
may be given to any cosmmunity, even to the world 
a, large, vy the application of proper means, which 
tans arc to a great extent atthe command, and un- 
der the control of these who kave influence in the 
affairs oi men. 
a4. ‘that the wiliof man has no power over his 
epiaicns ; he must, and ever did, and ever will ve- 
lieve what has becu, is, or may be impressed on his 
mize >y his predecessors, and the circumstances which 
suouwil inom. That the character of man is, with- 
out asiagle cxcepiicn, always formed for bin : that 
it may be, aad is, cuiedy ercated by his predecessors ; 
thatthey pive hii, or aay give him, his ideas and 
habits, which are tie powers that govern and direct 
his con +t; thatimau theretore never did, nor is it 
psiiic be ever can, torm his own charactcr; and 


~ teat coddren can be tratacd to acquire any language, 


| Minnis, belt: ar any bodily habits, and manners, 
| not-contrary fo buman natrre. 


Sd. That the ently princinte of action, that ought to 
2 bereesguised, is tic happiness of scsi ciently under- 


stood and wniformiy practised ; which cau only be 
Attained by -comiuci, tuat must promote tie happi- 
uessof the community. 

These princiypics he considers undeniable, and pro- 
ceeds to iuier irom thei, that the character of the 
Present seucration of mankind may be improved, if 
not wholly alicred by placing them in favouretie cir 
cumstances, and iat succecding gencrations may be 
tratucd so as to posses: a perfect character. 
| ta order to briny markind within the control of 
t these favourable crrcumstances, Mr. Gwen proposes to 
® divide them into separate Comuunities, each cousisting 


| ttitom ave hundred to two thousand individuals, pos- 


4 tssing us many acres of laud and occupying a village, 
4 airayced in tae jorm ofa paralelogram. In these so- 
 Cieties there is t» Le a fui: community of interest, and 
© a tonality, inthe firet instance as great as possible, 
fad toveits gull und cemplete. 
itis uniceessary to enter further into the details of 
this imagination. A commanity of 


ing e 


fat never Wilh success, except where it has made a 
fart of peculiar resizgious systems, which Mr. Owen 
Mtogethor disciuins. urancestors, both in Virginia 
tad New-kuglaut, nade tue experiment, but were 
mon compelled io Teupquish it, and it is obvious to 
ery one who has attend. d to the history andcharacier 
Man. ihatwhilr tre latter remains unchanged, ar- 
“| Micenents cf tide sort will ultimately lead to any 
Qing rather than industry and prosperity. 
) But sive Gwu proposes to change this character en- 
“7 Ntely, by a course cf imstvuction and goverament 
)nced upon fie principices which we bave quoted 
dove, In rezard to these, he seems to have fallen 
“iotwo important esrors. He supposes them to be 
‘sth crigiual and truc, while unfortunately some of 
“e@ arc in ove only of these predicaments, aud the 
‘Bande: in neither. 
The firs‘, for instance. taxen in its widest accepta- 
thoneh most undeniably true, is as old as the 
World, and was aforced argument for moral essays and 
*™ons without nueiber. 
€ second involves a question, about which so 
yet nk has been poured vut and to so jittle purpose, 
ae Would argue snail discretion to engage here in 
: nc of It; the question, to wit, of iree-will 
“essity, which has vcen bandied from school to 


cilaiaall 





, tug the wisest uuu could make it,’ as Mackitch- 

‘a says, but jusi to throw it backagaiv. Like 

ret, Siaiar questions, however, this was long ago 

ena by the common sevuse of mankind, and the 
ed of in 


tlution. odern days seem disposed to accept the 


book Awoder iccturer has arrived, in a grevt 
azd in due form, to the conclusion which a great 








Owes tivst bezan pabiickly to support his sysiem of 
peculiar ieatures | 


pfoodsus no new scheme. it has been repeatecty tried, | 


and from piilosopicr to philosopher, aud ¢ Geil. 


| 





-- one oe 





moralist of the last century bluutly and sntistactorily 
anuounced in the following ter:is—* We know we ‘se 
free, and theres an end of it.’ 

Seriously, it is idle totalk, in the face of all ex- 
perience, of man's being the -uere creature of circum- 
stances, or, in other woices, the subject of irresistible 
necessity in any other scnac, than that philosophical 
and abstract one, which can have no possible bearing 
on political systems of reforu. 

"bhat circumstances have a powerful influence on 
character, no one ever gravely doubted; but Mir. 
Oweu’s proposition is, that characters are created by 
circumstances, over which the individual has no cog- 
trol ;—a proposition, which, if correct, would lead to 
consequences rather unfavourable to the success of 
his designs. For if citcumsianccs have caused in all 
the rest of the world those opivnions and characters 
which now exist, and which areexceedungly hostile 
to his plans of reform, his‘argumeats alene cannot, by 
his own theory, be expected to effect any sensibic al- 
teration. In the conflict of intluencés he is likely to 
have the worst of it,and possibly to fare like the philo- 
sopher of a lunatic asylum, who was pursuadec that 
his friends had confined him because he would not go 
mad, like the restofthe family. Assuming that he 


-atone has a character formed by proper infiucnces, the 


Burden of gradually creating the new state of man- 
kind falls on his individual shoulders, and he must 
mollify humanity, as Captain Bobadil proposed to 
conquer an army, by detachment. Now this process 
will require time, and what is worse, will be affected 
by circumstances which our theorist cannot contro}, 
and which may chance te alter his own opiniops aud 
throw cold water on his enthusiasm. 

But Mr. Owen brings the testimony of experience 
to back his theory. ife has put his plans iy péra- 
tion at his cotton manufactory at New Lanark, and 
changed a company of indolent, dishonest, corrtpt, 
and miserable workincn, to one that is emmparatively 
indastrious, virtuous, aud happy. 3 13 nathing 
miraculous in this. Hle has been scrupulous!y just, 
liberal, and kind to persons whose situations placed 
them in a great measure in his power. Men are not 
stocks and stones. Impartial justice will 1orever coin- 
mand respect, and undeviating kindness ensure affiec- 
tion. it was an arduous, but not av impsacticable un- 
dertaking to convince them that industry in bis sev- 
vice was the best policy. It was an casier task jor 
one so amiable as he is represented, to inake them 
love him. And tlis is the winole secret of the amprove- 
ments at New Lanark. 

But what are the circumstances, to use his own 
language, which will surroand Mr. Owen in the Unit- 
ed States, and the materials oa which he is io operate. 
Can he find here a population, crowded to suffocation, 
starving tor waat of e:nployment, or depending for 
their happiness or misery, on the personal character 
of a lord of the soil, cr a master manutacturer. io 
such taing., He will finda seli-wiiled generation, who 
will judge tox themselves of the circumsiauces by 
which they are to be surrounded. Lie will learn that 
independent ‘shingle palaces? will possess more 
charms than parallelograminatic villages ; that a sys- 
tiem, which places hin, or any one, perpetually at 
the hcad cf au establishment, will never agrce with 
the doctrine of rotation in office ; and that itis ab- 
surd to think of surrounding with any particular cir- 
cumstances a pcople who cau and wall have their 
OWN Way. 

But * the happiness of self, clearly understood and 
wniiormiy pracused, isthe only principie o+ ection 
that ongat to berécognised.’ Lhere is uo occasion 
for Mit. Owen to press this point, siice in one form or 
another a regard for the happtaess of self is tie only 
principle on which maabiad have cver deliberately 
acted. Store modest philanthropists bave doubted 
whether it wa® possibie fog short-sighted humanity 
to discover, Wiluout assistauce, the trae method ot 
promoting its test interests, and effecting its highest 
happiness, on the whole,or is any particular Case ; 
and have concluded Laat the only certain course lay 
in obedience to the revealed will of that Being, whose 
omniscience alone veholds the extended chain of ef- 
fects and causes. We say the on!y princij.e from 
which mankind delibcrately act ; for niost of our ace 
tions are the effects of impulses. Lut why should we 
not always deliberate ? Way shou! we ever act from 
impulse? is the language of Mr. Owen. Why, in- 
deed, but because we cannot always help it. Ke 
telis us that he has devoted much time to the study 
of books relating to the history, cousiitution, and ne- 
cessities of human nature ;—but ii what languages: 
have the books been written, which do not teach tinat 
man never was nor ever will be governed by reason 
alone ; that a kuowiedge of the right way is not al- 
ways a sufficient inducement to pursue it; that the 
affections and passions ate the inaster springs of hu- 
man actions; and that a syste:in which does not 
touch these, is uscless and worse tuan useless? One 
book, at least, he cannot have siudied, and that is— 
the bible. i 

He tells us, that he has $ read the Christian Scrip- 
tures,’ aud that he finds in them * more valuable 
truths than in any others ;> but * that all known THe 
ligions contain too niuch error to be of any use in the 
present advanced state of the human mind ;> by 
which we are to understand that the natural religion 
of Plato, Senecr, and vir. Owen, is a more perfect one, 
than that which is adapted, net to the tenants of the 
academy, the poreh,or the parailelogram,but to manas 
it finds him, ia all situations and uncer any circum- 
stances; which proposes net to roor out those uflections 
which are inseparably united wath his constitution, but 
to objects, grand, comprehensive, and eauobling ; not 
toconfine the intellectual aud moral nature within 
the control of accidental circumstances, but to raise it 
above them. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Qwen is an amiable, 
though mistaken enthusiast, who has done much good 
and may do more, aad that he deserves the praise 
which iedue to a benevoleut disposition and zealous 
philantbropy ; but it must also be adinitted, that a 
theory of moral discipline, which leaves out of the 
question one, at least, of the great principles of the 
christian religion, neither can nor ouglt to be en- 
couraged. 





Fromm the North Aincrican Review. 
BOLIVAR. 

The most brilliant starin Colombian history, 
and indeed in the history ct modern revolu- 
tions, is Bolivar. ‘T'o whatever it: may be as- 
cribed. whether to accident, singular good for- 
tune, the highest order of personal merit, or 
to all combined, Bolivar bas raised himselt to 
ap eminent station in the list of successful he- 
roes, and remarkable men. He was born at 
Caraccae, about the year 1785, and is said to 
be descended from a family of distinction in 
that place. As a favor granted to very few of 
the native youths of South America, he was 
permitted to finish his studics at Madrid. He 
afterwards visited different ports of Europe, 
travelled in linly, Germany, England and I — 
and was on very intimate terms at Paris wit 
Humboldt and Bonplapd. He returned to = 
rid, where he married the daughter ol , e 
Marquis of Ulstariz, and soor departed | for his 
native country. Klis wile did not survive ne 
years, and he has not been married a secone 

e. 
While yet in Europe, he had formed set at 
sign of devoting himse:! to {ye cause OF Sontn 




















American independence, when the course of 
events should point to agnituble time ; and as it 
happened, he arrived ai; Venezuela just as the 
standard ot liberty was beginning to be unfurled 
there by da and lis associates. Bolivar 
wus not entirely sulisfied however, with the 
general system ef measures pursued by the 
patriot party, and he avoided taking any active 
part. He did aot approve the new constitu- 
tion, which the Congfess of Venezuela had 
adopted at Caraccas, and he declined a request 
to be united with Dou Lopez Mendez on a 
mission to England, designed te promote the 
interests of the government férmed on the 
principles of this constitution. 

But the time soon caine when he felt it his 
duty not to be kept inactive by a mere differ- 
ence of opinion ; the ccostitution, as it is well 
known, did not sycceed; the wars aud disas- 
ters, which pressed. jmpgodtiately upon its adop- 
tion, proved its inefficiency, and dispelled the 
hopes which its friends had entertained, of its 
power to concentrate the interests and the ac- 
lion of a scattered peopte, softering under nu- 
merous privations, and engrossed with the ne- 
cessery care of self-defence in diferent’ parts. 
Bolivar perceived that this was not a time to 
deiiberate on theoretical schemes of govern- 
ment ; he joined the army ander Miranda, and 
engaged in the contest with a zeal and patriot- 
ism, that raised him to a speedy popularity 
and intluence. From that day to this, his ‘his- 
lory is in the eyes of the world ; it has been a 
succession of splendid achievements, which 
have gained for hie name a merited piace on 
the same tablet with that of Washington. ‘The 
brightest records of ancient or-modern fame 
have nothing prouder to offer. Time and fu- 
ture events must show, whether this bero of 
the South will complete the parallel with his 
itlustrious model, which may thus far be run 
with so much seeming justice. 

In some respects Bolivar’s ultimate succ - ss 
hus been remarkable. He was several times 
uniortmate in his early career asa soldier, and 
more than once his enemies in his own country, 
as weil as those from abroad, triamphed over 
him. Butitis one mark of a great mind to rise 
above defeat, and restore that confidence 
which ill success has weakeoed. His ambition 
has never been too strong for his integrity, and 
a sincere desive for his country’s good. For a 
considerable period he was Supreme Dictator, 
with all the army at his command; but when a 
calm was in some degree restored, a Cougress 
convened, and afavourable prospect seemed to 
open, of establishing a solid basis of govern- 
ment, he voluntarily yie''ed up all his power, 
and insisted on returning to the rauok of a pri- 
vate citizen. _ This was accordingly done, til! 
he was re-chosen by the mew Congress to be 
Commander-in-Chief of the army, under the 
constitution and laws... Twice he bas by merc 


instance the dagger, which was iniended for 
him, was plunged into the heart of bis Secre- 
tary, who happened to be sleeping in the ham- 
mock usually occupied by bimself. 

Energy is the predominant trait of his char- 
acter. i1is movements are always prompt, 
decisive, and rapid, and at the sawe time di- 
recited with so much discretion, that, with a 
force frequently inferior in numbers and disci- 
pline to that of the enemy, be has been able to 
carry through a successful wartare with Mo- 
rillo, Morales, Monteverde, and other of the 
most experienced Spanish generals. His gen- 
erosily hes been much prais:d; he gave his’ 
slaves their freedom, and is said to contribute 
a principal porticn of the income of his estate 
in affording reliet to the widaws and children 
of soldiers, who have lost their lives in battle. 
As a companion he is social and pleasant, 
temperate in his habits, abstemious in his diet, 
and drinks no spirituoas liquor. His constitu- 
tion has suffered by the severe trizl:, both of 
body and mind, which he has gone through. 
His speeches and addresses, which have been 
published, evince souod and practical views, j 
and adaptation of purpose, rather than depth 
of thought and great intellectual resources. 
His celebrated speech at the opening of the 
Congress of Angostura, we suppose to be his 
most remarkable eflort in this way, and that 
speech shows at Jeast, that he had @udied pro- 
foundly the history and principles of various 
forms of goveramert, and had most seriously 
at heart the object of establishing that form 
which would be best suited to secure the pros- 
perity and happiness.of his country. 





From the Life, &c. of Lord Byron, by on Engtish gentleman. 
LORD BYRON’S CCRSAIR. 

“ Whilst Lord Byron was at Constantinople, a 
Venetian vessel anchored in the port, where a 
quarrel ensued between the crew and Turkish 
sailors, and ended in an afiray. The Turke 
were worsted; but the whole population be- 
ing ready to back them, the Venetians fled 
precipitately to their veascl, and got under 
weigh, unfortunately leaving their captain on 
share. Assured of instant impalement if he 
fell into the hands of the ‘Turks, he entered 
the residence of Lord Byron, whom he did not 
know even by sight, and requested his assistance 
to shelter him, and put him in a way of re- 
joining his friends. ‘There was such an un- 
daunted courage and noble confidence in his 
manner, as instantly gained him the respect 
and esteem of his Lordship, who promised to 
protect him at the risk of his own life ; the 
Turks, however, had seea him enter the 
touse, and no time was tobe lost in getting him 
out of it. A suit of female apparel, belonging 
tu a Greek slave, was procured, and the cap- 
tain decorated with it; and sallying out thus 
disguised, met with no interenption, as it is the 
Turkish custom never to bok at a female, but 
rather to turn away on meeting one in their 
ronte. Lord B. followed at a distance, hired 





ia Greek boat into which they got, avd order- 


accident escaped assagsination.* In the tiret { 
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ed it to put them on. board the. British frigate. 
They wete only just in time; for they-had | 
scarce left the hotel, before it was surrounded. 
by the ‘Turkish authorities, and searched from 

top to bottom ; but the bird was flown. Lord 

Byron threatened to complain to the British. 
ambassador of the insult, and talked loudly’; bui 

it was only to stifle suspicion. ‘The Venetiun 

remained on board until. the ship sailed’ with 

Lord Byron on board, and they left it together 

at the island of Zea. Here, as they strolled to- 

gether about the islands of the Archipelago, 

gratitude and friendship drew from the Vene- 

tian the whole of his most extraordinary his- 

tory. He was the heir of'a neble abd power- 

ful family, and haa fallen in love with a youn 
lady of auother family, @f equal rank, whieh, 
however, asis too frequently the case in Italy, 

was at mortal eomity with his own. They’ot- 

ten met'at church, where fora long time, their 

sole intercourse was confined to an exchange 
of glances, which soon convinced both of them 

that love was infinitely more powerful in their 

breasts than family feud, At length they con- 

trived to exchange billets as well-os glances, 

and the violence of their passions, as well as 

the importunities of Conrad (for it was him- 

self!) prevailed on the blushing fair one to ad- 

mit him into her balcony at midnight: Their 

love «was for a time erowned with every suc- 

cess that heart cou'd wish for ; but it was not 

so secret as they hoped and believed. The 

lady was engaged in marriage to a cousin, 

whom she never loved, xod of whom, since 

she first saw Conrad, she could not bear the 

sight. Jealousy is as quick-sighted as love: be 

watched, until one unfortnaate night he made 

a discovery of whut was going on between the 

lovers. He laid a plan, with the other rela- 

tions of his house, to surprise and wipe out the 

dishonorable stain upon their family by the 

blood of the guilty pair. In effect they were 

nearly surprised together ; but, hearing an un- 

usual stir in the house at the dead Hour of 
night, the lovers suspected the horrible fate 

that awaited them, and, escaping by a back 

way, got into a gondola, and were soon among 
the Dalmatian isles, on the opposite shore of 
the Adriatic. Here they found a solitude of 
silence and melancholy not ill-suited to the dis- 
position of lovers, Half-destroyed buildings 
and mouldering walls denoted the falling gran- 
deur and decay of the Roman empire ; the 
proud remnants of the fallen mistress of the 

worid ; now inhabited by wild beasts, or by 

men scarcely more humanized. At one view 
were to be seen the broken columns and pedi- 
ments of the palaces of the Casgrs,. and the 

clay-built huts of the worthless Heydukes ; the 
luxurious baths of the Roman patricians, and 
ihe smoky cabins of the Dalmatian boors. 
But a new-—-an unexpected danger awaited 
them ; little Jess dteaded than that from which 
they had just before so narrowly escaped. 
They fell into the hands of a nest of piratical 
banditti, who made it their practice to rob by 
sea and land. Conrad defended himself and 
mistress with such desperate courage, as, 
though scon overpowered, procured him the 
esteem and respect of the banditti, who, eager 
10. possess so courageous a commander, offered 
him such terms, as, in such a desperate state of 
affairs, it would have been madness to have 
refused. His intrepidity at length raised him 
to the rank of their captain, and they were 
the terror not only of the Adriatic, but of the 
Mediterranean sea. The daring of those 
pirates may be guessed from their venturing 
into the harbour of Constantinople, where, if 
discovered certain death by the most horrible 
torments awaited them. But they disguised 
themselves and their vessel so well, that they 
ventured every where to gain information, and 
then pounced upon their unsuspecting prey. 
Their principal rendezvous was one of the 
mest barren and unaccessible of the Dalma- 
tiaa isles, where, if in danger of being over- 
powered, they could presently crose over to 
the continent, and elude all pursuit among the 
crags and precipices of the wildest country in 
the universe. Conrad’s rival, with a party of 
his friends, fitted out a stout vessel, and sailed 
in pursuit of the fugitives, more now through 
revenge than any other passion. He traced 
the lovers to their baunts, but found them too 
strong to be overpowered, and too wary to be 
entrapped ; and was compelled to return with 
his revenge ungratified.” 


MON: REAL CATHEDRAL. 

The Roman Catholics of Montreal are build- 
ing an extensive and magnificent Cathedral, 
of the plan of which the following is a descrip- 
tion :— 

This structure is a chaste and correct speci- 
men of Gothic architecture, selected in part 
from some of the best models now existing in 
Europe, of the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries. 
it fronts on St. Joseph street and the Place’ 
D’Armes, and is placed upon the natural soil, 
there being a declivity of 13 feet from west to 
east. [ts length in that direction is 255 feet, 
and its breadth 134 teet from north to south. 
it will have six towers, so arranged that-each 
flank will present three, the east end two, and 
the principal front on the west will present two, 
each 200 feet ‘in height; the towers are of a 
quadrangular form, with an octangular buttress 
placed at the angles of each, terminating at 
the top in conical pinnacles. ‘The curtain, or 
space between the front towers, is 73 feet by 
119 feet in height, crowned with embatiled par- 
apets. There will be five public and three 
private entrances to the first floor, and four to 
the galleries ; so that ten thousand people, the 
number the edifice will contain, may assemble 
and disperse in the space of a few minutes, 
through spacious doors and avenues. 

The eastern window of the high altar is 32 
feet by 64, separated by shafts into five com- 
partments, subdivided by mulliogs into pane 
ed trefoil trace, intended for stained glass. 
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This window. will be seen 16 great ‘advantage 
frogethe front euirasive, deneeee? anc a as 
‘spective view of the fank windows, the side - 
lexies, and the groined ceiling; 90 feet in 
} beight. The vyults of the ceiling. ure gup- 
potted in part by a double range of grouped 
columns ; trom these spring the grounds of the 
ceiling, intersected by bas relief rails, disposed 
diagonally ever the vaults, which form the. 
groims into grand and decorated compartments. 





can be seen from the front entrance. The 


chancel five feet above the floor of the charch 
by ‘semicircolar. 
seatsfor the clergy, &c. ‘he front of . the 
chancel is open, and accessible by an. 
Hight of steps in the form of a double scmire- 


verse, Bbe floor. will: bean. 


” - 





will contribute to the general aspect. The. 
whole of the interior is arranged for every | 
possible convenience, and disposed of so as to 
produce: the most, pleasing and grand effect ; 
and will be warined with het air conveyed 
inn furnaces, placed in apartments under the 
oor. 

All the exterior will be faced with hewn 
stone of an excellent qgality, and a hoe well 
vdapted to the Gothic style. The flanks will 
be decorated with buttresses, corresponding in 
form with those of the towers, and crowned on 
the top with finales; they will be hollow, to 
answer for chimneys. The windows in the 
flanks consist of one range, finished in the same 
style as the eastern window. The building 
will be surrounded with a spacious terrace, 
upon which are the entrances to all the apurt- 
ments. This terrace will form the live of St. 
Joseph and Notre-Dame streets, the building 
wi} recede on the terrace in front about 40 
feet, from which there is a flight of steps to 
the portal, which is formed by an arcade con- 
sisting of three arches, each 19 feet by 47 in 
height. From* this arcade there will be five 
entrances to the church, two of which Jead to 
the galleries. Over this arcade is placed 
another of the same form, which connects the 
dowers and piers, between which there arc 
trefoil canopy-headed niches, intended for maz- 
bie Hgures in alto relsevo. At the termination 
of the front, between the towers, there wiil 
be a promenade 75 feet by 25, elevated 172 
feet above the surface of the square, to which 
there will be a safe and easy access, which 
will command a delightful view of the river 
St. Lawrence, and the surrounding country. 
The front towers are intended for chime beil:, 
clocks, observatories, &c. 3 


A CARNATION VIEWED THROUGH .4- 
MICROSCOPE. 





From an elegant bougnet, | selected a car- 
nation, the fragrance of which led me (o enjoy 
it frequently and near. The sense of emelling 
was not the only one affected on these occa- 
sions ; while that was s:tisfied with the pow- 
erful sweet, the ear was constantly attracted 
by an extremely sofi but agreeable murmuring 
sound. It was easy to know that some animal 
within the covert must be the musician, and 
that tee noise must come from some little 
creature suited to produce it. I instantly dis- 
tended the lower part of the flower, and plac- 
ing it in full light, could dis¢over troops of Iit- 
tle insects frisking with wild jollity, among the 
narrow pedestals that supported its leaves, and 
the little threads that occupied its centre. — 

What a fragrcot world for their habitation ! 
what a perfect security from all annoyans7 in 
the dusky husk that surrcunded the scene of 
action, Adapting a waicroscope to, take in at 
one view the whwie base of the flower, | gave 
myself an opportuaity of contemplating what 


| they were aboct, and this for many days to- 


gether. without giving them the least disturb- 
ance. ‘Thus | could discover their economy, 
their passions, and their enjoyments. The 
microscope on this occasion had giveo what 
nature seemed to have denied to the objects of 
contemplation. 

The base of the flower extended itself under 
its influence, to a vast plain ; the slender stems 
of the leaves became trunks of so many stately 
cedars—the threads in the middle scemed 


top their several ornaments; and the narrow 
spaces between were enlarged into walks, 
parterres, and terraces. On the polished bot- 
tom of these, brighter than Parian marble, 
walked in pairs, alone or in larger companies, 
the winged inhabitants ; these, from little 
dusky flies, for such only the naked eye would 
have shown them, were there raised to glori- 
ous glittering animals, stained with living par- 
ple, and witha glossy gold, that would have 
made all the labours of the loom contemptible 
in the comparison. [| could at leisure, as thev 
walked together, admire their elegant !imbs, 
their velvet shouiders, and their silken wings ; 
their backs vieing with the empyrean in ite 
blue ; and their eyes each formed of a thousand 
other colonre, oot-glittering the little plames, 
and brilliant above description, and almost too 
great for admiration. 1 could observe them 
here singling cut their favourite females— 
courting them with the music of their buzzing 
wings, with little songs formed for their little 
organs, leading them from walk to walk among 
the perfumed shades—-and pointing out to their 
taste the drop of liquid nectar just bursting 
from some vein within the living trunk. Here 
were the perfumed groves, the more than myr- 
tle shades of the poet’s fancy realized. Here 
the happy lovers spent their days in joyful 
delliance, or,in the triymphs of their little 
hearts, skipped after one another from stem to 
stem among the painted trees, or winged their 
short fight-to the close shadow of some broad- - 
er leaf, to revel undisturbed jn the acights 6! 





all felicity. 
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ma the froot enteanes tothe highaltar, whigly 


columns of a massy structure, supporting at.the - 
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There will be seven altate, 20 placed that all 


high aliar is seen -in a direct: line nearly at . + 
the extremity of the samz, elevated in the -— 
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M.sonay. This is emphatically the season of 
Orations. We know not when the public have 
heen favoured—aye, fuvoured,—with so many 
rich and elegant, and sensible productions in the 
way of orations,—or political and civil sermons, 
whicl. are much the same thing. Public dinners, 
on great and uncommon occasions, have’ elicited 
speeches, and the annwal return of certain festt- 
vals, elections, and merry-meetings, have been the 
means of producing discourses, which, to speak 
mercantilely, are of a quality a shade cr twe 
higher than thosein the market last year. Teo 
continue our metaphor,—vile as it is—we quote 
Sprague’s (Wm. B.) Election Sermon, Frothing- 
ham’s Artillery Election Discourse, Webster’s 
Bunker-Hill Address, and Charles Sprague’s. 
fourth-of-July Ora:ion,--all of which are of frst 
quality, and are getting scarce in the market. 

Tiere is a festival which happens annually on 


nore, that ee oppression of — 
and unite Masonry to reurees i 
Spain would hear the note of preparation from 
every quarter ; at 
and in her colonies; and the Roy 
of the inquisition would thrust out its victim wit 
haste. 
call on the Holy Brotherhood, 
Brotherbood on the Holy Alliance, and they al 
might come too, and in vain 5 for it is too Jate to 
talk of the propriety of coutinuing or mmgyrers 
ing Masonry, after the time to do so las gone by 
—so 
Think of it, langh at it, wonder at it, hate it or 
despise it, as 
meetings, a number of grave, 
sensible men, with aprons on i 
all that I have teid you, but it will continue to be ; 
and the world in arias cannot stop it—a power- 
ful insqitution. 


questicn of interest, which is not touched, far 
less settled, by the proof that it ts strong, lasting 
and extensive. 


favour of it: insteadef which permit me to state 
tayyou its object, and the means which it uses to 


T 


home, from all her neighbours, 
deepest dungeon 


might 


The Jesuits with their cunning, 
Holy 


aud the 


good cr bad, the world tnust take it us It Js. 
occasionally presenting in little 


and otherwise 
; still, it is not ouly 


Whether Masonry be good or bad, is still a 


You expect me, of course, to say something in 
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for the other sounded cn the ear. 
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faith absolutely indispensible. 











ance whatever. 










discovery was in 1499, or $40", 








fives in it. 







the voyage. 





determine, as whether they 
stme Eevpties | 
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t 4 Whether these things are so, is of no 


the twenty-fourth of June—hardly known by 
some persons, and by others kept with religious 
exactness—which this year attracted Jess han 
usual attention, probably, in consequence of its 
falling about mid-way, as to time, between those 
two prominent and memorable points, the sevet:- 
teenth of June, and the fourth of July—the eclat 
and the brillianey of the former having hardly 
faded from the eye, bei>re the note of preparation 
Notwithstand- 
ing ali this, the festival of St. Jchn the Baptist did 
not pass ef unkcnoured avd unsung, but the 
brethren of the “ mystic tie,” in various parts of 
our country, prepared and executed due honours 
to their patren saint. Of the discourses delivered | Some say they have hind hearts, tender hearts, 
on this occasion litt!e has been said, and probably 
but few have been promulgated from the press. 

Ve are indebted <> a friend at New-London, fora 
copy Gf cne Which was delivered in that city, be- 
fore the fraternity of Union Lodge, by Brother 
We have read it with 
It is the work of a genius, and, al- 
though on a subject not quite so popular as the | 
Bunker-Hill Monument, nor so noisy as the anni- 
versary of Independence, ner half so silly and 
sickening to men of sense snd understanding as 
the “ Ancient and Honorabie Artillery Eicetion,” 
is worthy ofa place in the same volume with 
discourse of Frothingham, the address of Web- 
ster, and the sermon and oration of tie Spragies. 


tla 


bale 


The style of Mr. Brainard is modest, aid his- 
- ¥ sentiment ungbtrusive. His address is not (as the | 
13, manner of some is) disgustingly flattering to the 


of those withou!, es well as those within, Ue vail. 


Some tell of the antiquity cfmasonry ; and on 
occasions Like this, they insist upon it with a zeal | 
that implies the point to be essential—thus they 
say that Enoch was a mason, and Noah was a) 
tuason, and Moses wasatnason ; und that Sodo- | 
mon W2S 2 Mason, Some ineist on asa matter of | 


import- 
A mere historical fect, uneon- 
nected with the evidences of the christian religion, 
is seldom of much Consequence, aud the date of 
such fact is commonly of still less. 
jor instanee, Whether Aiexauder the Great was a 
‘real or a ficiitious character: what eares the in- | 
habitaut of this country, whether it was discov- | 
ered by Cclumbus or Vesputius, and whether that 
nows thet 
there is such a pleee as Ameriea, and tbat he | 
What cares ihe sailor,on bis stermy 
travels, who rst found out the magaciism of the 
the needle > itmeiither iuils the wind, nor shoriens | 


Who cares 


So wieiher Moses wasa mason,cs! At the door of the lodge his claim for admit- 
Pythazores even, is now of as Jittle moment to 

y were made ip the | across the street or acruss the occan—in robes, | 
oie yor Whether the Magicians 
ive same torms when they made | crown, the tiara, the mitre, or the black cap of 
them, that we do now. ‘These idle inquiries have | Goneva; the military hat with lace and feathers, 
heen so often mistzken for ibe essentials of meu- | ; 
sonry, thacinany sensible meu without the Lodge | is adraitted ; and when he bas entered the door, it 
have taken «& prejudice egainst it, froin tieir in- 


accomplish that object, and then leave you to de- 
lermine from your own jnferences, whether this 
moderate proposition be true, viz. that Masonry ts 
founded in Wisdom. sae" 
Wisdom consists in selecting a good object, and 
in adopting appropr®.te means to accomplish it; 
and the proof ef both consists in this, that such 
end is actually accomplisned. The object in the 
first place must be practicable. 
fore, has nothing to do with very many good 
things, for there are many good things besides 
masonry. It has nothing to do with any mere 
S principle. Ithas nothing to do with benevelence, 
or mere good will ; with any exercise of mind, or 
emotion of heart; because, it attempts only 
what it can do, and promises only what it can 
perform: and therefore confines itself to a single 
object, the ertending and multiplying of g20d works. 





good hearts ; but how are you to kuow it, much 
nore to make it so? The heart is deceitful above 


millions that know your conduct ; there is but) 


7” 


with that. Some say they have it, some think they 
have it, and some actuaily have it. ‘ Itis the 
evidence of things not seen ;?) we cannot ascer- 
tain it, much less enforce it; and we limit our | 
exertions to our means. Nor is masonry at all | 
cornected with the display of intellect. 
may have ‘the gift of tongues, and all knowl- 
edge ; they may invent, contrive, and benefit. 
‘mankind in a thousand ways, but we have no | 
more coutrol over the understanding, than over 

the faiti.$ As many folks wiil tell us that they 

are great men, as that they are good men, and 

with equal sincerity—they may be deceives, but | 
we can never be, for we enter into no such in- | 
‘quiry. Therefore it is, that Masonry hates pro- 

fervions which rest there—slippery promises of | 

















ind ile nicaniimel hn chaknte ata wr: ! ‘ 
2 eraft, and nauseating tothe uniniiated. Without) what you will do, and beastings of what you have | 
* . ° . oe searrare «| 3 . ° y 
yt ‘rnore preliminary ado, we oierto our reacers, 2 ione, and yourown word for what you are. 
i. ty copious extract, recommending it te the perusal . i: en among boasters, muny are so weak 2s to | 
v4 ‘miostake what they should boast of —they tell ot 


casting out devils and doing many wonderful | 
worl.s, but no good ones. 

Ast tany be misunderstood, I mean exph. viv 
to state, that masonry has only one object. ft) 
leaves out all others, however good ; because if 
it tried to accomplish them it would fail in the | 
attempt, for want of means; aud it would de- | 
stroy the universality of the isstitution besides. | 
ifany system of belicf was ineisted on, we shouta | 
Le contined first to christiai: nations, then to pro- | 
testant nations, and then to sume one denomina- 
tion of protestants, and this great institution of a 
universal ebarity would be destroyed, and that | 
) without necessity, fur there is no limit to good 
works. The cooly religious test is this, that men 
should have a scuose ef their immortal accounta- 
| Wility,se thet their obligation can be confided in. 
i Heee itis that among masons, there is neither 
‘inquiry nor discuss.on about religion or polities ; 
, for the wor of a mason is not, Twill believe this, 
, aod disbedieve that—but it is, ] will do this, and I 
Wil aol do thet. 


ae oe eee oe a eee 


tance cannot be refused, whether he ecoime from 


oP ii rags. 


He may wear the turban, or the 





or the broad brim of drab colour ; ifa mason he 


is too date for him to find fault with his company. 











































































































































































































































































ereduiity on this subject ; torgettiag that they | 
‘talk abouta trifle. Por ifche iastitutien be bad, | 
it cannot be canonized by Solemon in all tus | 
lory. 

What is Masonry 2ow ? It is extensive. It is 
disseminated generaliy through Herene, throuch 
North and Sout! America, in the West and East: ; 
indies, andin Asia elsewhere, and in seme parts 
of Africa. Tt econiprives Curistians, Jews, Turks, 
Greeks, Arabians and others. You find the 
mason on the deep, aud in iLe desert, on the deck: | 
of the ship, and on the back of the camel, and | 
making himself known wotwithstanding every 
diversity of tongue: you find him of every op- 


posite and contending faith ; of religions endeav- , 
oring te make ceuverts of one another; owing | 


allegiance to every diferent foria of yovernmeiit 
under heaven, and scattered through these ov- 
ernments from him © thatsitteth on the throne, 
to hia that grindeth behind tae mill.’ Yet sueh 
is ine nature of Masonry, that all these differences 
of tovernment, languace, religion, form no in— 
pedunent to its progress, and it nay become uni- 
versal notwithstanding them all; tur all Lodges 
“aro one; the objectin tiem is not only the same, 
but itis one; and masons may differ, and unter- 
tunaiely do differ, on all subjeets but one. 

What is Masonry now ? Iris powerful. It 
comprises men of rank, wealth, office and talent, 
in power and out of power, and that, in almost 
every place where power is of importance : an: 
it comprises, among the other classes of the coim- 
munity, to the lowest, in larze numbers, active 
men, united together and espable of being direct- 
ea by the efforts of others, so as to have the force 
of concert through the eisilized world. They are 
distributed too. with the means of knowing one 
another, and the means of keeping seeret, and 
the means of co-operating 3 in the desk, in the 
legislative hall, on the bench, in every gathering 
uf men of business, in every party of pleasnre, 
in every enterprise of governincat, in every do- 
mestic cirele, i peace and ia war, among ene- 
mies aud friends, in one place as well as ip 
auother.. 

So powerful indced is it at this time, that it 
fears nothing from violence either. public or 
private, for it has every means to learn it in’ sea- 


| 
1 


| 


As he shall not be molested himself, so he shall 
not disturb others. 


Turk inust lay aside their quarrel, and sit together 


| Masonry is, that it is gree. 





There the Greek and the 


with the Jew, the Christian, the Indian, and the 
Missionary, where the sword, the sceptre and 
the crosiersubmit tothe mystic inguence of the 
trowel. Like the great fabric of human society, 


_ this too must contain the poor, the ‘weak, and the 


wicked ; for to do good it is as necessary there 
should be those to whoin it is to be done, as that 
there shouid be others able todo it; ‘therefore 
we have the poor always with us.’ Among in- 
dividual Masons, one may confer an obligation 
and another may receive it, the beneficence of the 
cue and the gratitude of the other, sre acts both 
4 
ment the lodge—iui the collected lodge isglways 
a giver and never a receiver. -On the admission 
of amemberof the highest rank, an honor is be- 
stowed, and a favor conferred on him, and not by 
bim. ‘Phe Monarch himself accepts it, not with 
a profession of thanks or by an equivalent in 
value that cancels the debt, but by an act of un- 
eguivocal humility ; for one great landinark of 
It solicits no aid, and 
asks for no converts, but is anxious rather that 
the inexperienced and thoughtless, whe mav be 
actuated by curiosity,or operated on by sympathy, 
or outward show, should be well advised, that 
there are some whom we cannot take, many that 
we will vot lave, and none that we can urge ; for 
the desigi is net to benefit those who join us, in 
any other way, than by enabling them to benefit 
others, and they may do this witheut being ma- 
Sviis, ‘Uhere is, theretore, no urgency for pro- 


of them graceful and equally contribute to orna- | 


a use {ernment f the lodge, ‘aod these means will be 
fey sete pronounced wise or not, as they may be found to 
answer the purpose, © ; 
wisely adapted to begin and continue Masonry, 
because if is necessary. , J 
work in public, who in a short time. would be its 
members? How would it exclude unworthy and 
burtfal ones ; where would be its means of doing 
good, where its government, its order, its respon- 
sibility? If it was to letout, it would be like the 
breaking Gut of waters, ; 
world’s. whole population, so that it would have 
no other existence that the existence of man. Jt 
would float in broken smasses, dissipated and 
weak, in the deluge of selfishness, corruption, and 
depravity. The silver cord would be loosed, and 
the three fuld cord would be broken, and the Ma- 
sous of this age would be blasted like the build- 
ers of Babel when they were too many to kesp 
together. 


tanght as such in the lodge, and taught effectual- 
} ° 
- ado and should never violate the confidence cf 
otl:ers, uor can they without a sense of meanness, 
that reuders then too despicable to be talked 
about. ‘ 
among the Ancients, that our old friend Pytha- 
goras taught it as a painful part of his science, 
and condemned his new discipies to a dead si- 
lence, of trom two to five years, varying as be 
found fem more or less worthy of his confidence. 
Some stupid writers httve said, if masoury be 
good, tell us, and extend the good ; we do extend 
: the good, but if we tell you, minutely, the means 
Masonry, there- | by which we doit, we should fail of conmuni- 
| cating the power to you, and should lose it our 
‘selves. If you wiahto know, — 
‘there is one way of entering in, that is by the 
_ door ; and we know the difference between im 
| that entereth in by the door, and him that climb- 
eth up some other way. 


| virtue, andtaughtefectually. Isitnotso? Ma- 
;sonic secrecy is, | acknowledge, a mysterious 
thing ; but to the fact. The most tattling man, 
ae he 

lrisk of him. Eurage, discipline, expel, he never 
ai! things, who can know it? Of the intelligences tells. Maid, drunk, or crazy, he ae —_ Does 
with which the universe is filled, there may be | he talkin his sleep, it js not about Masonry. 


» 
d 


one that searches the heart—a correct faith is | sures, threaten him, or torture him, he isa oy a 

i. ' ” ong 5 
indispensabie, but masonry has nothing to do here, he never tells. Thus secrecy is one of the 
‘means essential and cffectual. 


| Mere hereafter. © 
' 


Men ' published at Burlington in 
* the Saturday-Evening Visiter,’ and edited, we 
belicve,by an orthodex clergyman by the name of 
Allinson. 
cle beginning with the lines, 


which the writer says were suggested to hits © at 
the moment, by reading a stnguler account ef the 
Unilarian college in Kentucky, under the care of 
‘what IT should call a‘ wolf in sheep’s clothing ; 
' and indeed, from certain circumstance which oc- 
cured in that netghb< -icod not long since, many 
think he possesses a Jarge share of the goat—all 
thisis as it should be—-. 
| reminds him of certain facts respecting Unitarian- 
ismin London which were related by “a Scvich- 
inan of ungnestioned veracity.” 
he gives in detail, and then proceeds— 


| in such an atmosphere as pervades their Univer- 
sity, should sead them to the Seientifie and Mili- 
tary Academy of Captain Partridge, which, in our 
opinion, is one of the best regulated Literary 
establishments in this country. 


should be considered, by here aud there one in- 
telligent and honest Kentuckian, a * dlasphemer of 


t 


terns of so great indignity, when in Boston, as to 
ashamed of 
him—We have, it is confessed, no particular re- 
spect for any of this fraternity, of I'ght-fingered- 
broad-mouthed gentry, with respect to the Bible. 4 
The Lord will reward them, for doing that which 
the Devils themselves dare not do. Ep. 


attempt to hold an argument with the KEVER- 
END LEAR, who wrote them. Captain Partridge 
must feel proud of the compliment bestowed on 
him by such a dignified writer, and champion of 





selytes that we can do without, nor any other ex- 
Lortation than that you should co-operate with 
us ti the work that we are about. 

"Phat the single object of the lodge is to extend 
and muliiply acts of benefieence, in the strict 
sense of the words, is plain from this, that it has 


wever been known to interfere in any other. The | 
instruments that it uses are food and clothing, the | 


litt: buat, the apparatus of the humane society,and 
the personal exertions of man to relieve the dis- 
tress, and come to the rescue of his fellow man. 
These are the working tools of our profession, 
aud such is its object. 1 promised yeu the liberty 


‘ * ee t > ° ° : 
son, to counteract, defeat and punish it, Phe | of drawing your own iaferences ; is the object a 
power of the Pope has beoa rometines friendly | good one ? 
and setact aes hostile; Tie sovernne ter Spam, | The means devised forthe attainment of this 


with its inquisition, bas been hostile. Suppose | eud, are the secrecy, the language, and the gov- 


rh’ 
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or fall of ‘it. Secrecy is 


If the lodge should 


and mingled with the 


Besides, secrecy is of itself a virtue, and is 
men should be able te keep their own se- 
was this virtue esteemed 


So highly 


away with it, from en 
Americans ! 


will not poi 
of intellectua 
Law, Iaberty, 
such a chalice as this! God 
should even visit the conviets in your’ state pris+ 
ons with such a collation! tis asystem, formed | wi to 
of the mere scrapings, from the cemeteries of the | justly remarks). bas been: withdrawn from 


transitory being, whose life has been more. 
formly marked by the amiable and enderring ¥ 
tues than the subject of this notice. From th 
time of his first appearance in schood to the eh 

of his long life, he had, and he deserved to hj 
the most affectionate good-will of his associ 
In liis own family circle he was one of the x 
kind-hea:ted, generous, and affectionate of me 


* venom-breathing- 
which in every age, ha 


ed fidg 


i. 


Ah! away then with such a system as this— 
adh ey lightened | christianized 
it shall not-be fostered | , 
here—We will not visit all our ennobling institu- 
tions with the breath of sach a pestilence! We 
son the fountain of all our privileges, 
land moral excellence,—Learning: 
aud Religion, by emptying into it 
forbid ! 


It cannot, 


- 


brood,’ of execrable vipers, 
. has been uniformly damn- 


that we 





Critictsm. It can hardly be expected -of 
newspaper editors, who support a sort of dog’s 
life by daily picking up crumbs,—and that not for 
themselves, but their subscribers,—that they 
should always write with critical exactness as to 
the rules of composition,—-if a paragraph, techni- 
cally speaking, can be subjected to any. rules ;— 
and if they occasionally lose their way in a long 
sentence, somcthing like this which we are now . 


Advertiser hus attempted, in a very brief 1 


descease was noticed in our last. We: 
hone of the nu . 
‘numerous, we may well say, for wé Kea 
who was not his friend—heve yet: gratia 
‘public with a more perfect delineation o} 
character. “ No man, (the writer alluded toy 


indicting, among the modes, and tenses, and con- 
jugations, and inflexions of English Grammar— 
enough, in all conscience, to puzzle a common- 
council-man—every body pitics their ignorance, 
and pardons their presumption. Butin a work~ 


taste, and by poetic fancy, and undiminished: 
the assumption of measured manner, too oft 
put on to supply the place of rex}-merit.” 


Hon. J oper: Dawes. A writer in. the 
osketch the life of the late Judge" 


and alike deserving. of, this commendatie 
whether considered as a son and Lrother, or aa 
husband and father. He bad an honest. 

friendly feeling, which shone forth in his soci 
intercourse, enlivened by claseical and liters 


From the same writer we léarn that efter : 



































and are worthy, 


I suid that secrecy was taught in the lodge as a 


punity by writers. 


professedly. literary and profoundly critical, such 
aberrations from the beaten path are not to be 
overlooked by readers, nor persisted in with im- 
Having written a paragraph 
somewhat longer than we intended at the com- 
mencement, let us hasten to the application of 
our subject. : 
In the “ United States Literary Gazette,” for 





five—that he resigned this station in 1802, and 


he is a mason, keeps this one secret, there is no 


ribe him in his wants, tempt him in bis plea- 





Rexuicion iy New-Jersey. There is a paper 
New-Jdersy, entitled 


In one of the late numbers, is an arti- 


Truth is iramortal as thy soul, 
Fable as fleeting as thy joys; 


” The writer says it also 


These fucts 


Kentucky Parents, rather than place their sons 


But, to recur to President Holly—that he 


he bible,’ is not strange—he used to speak of it in 


nake even bis Uvitarian brethren 


We quote these passages as matters of curios- 
ity, and to show what religious fanaticism can 
say when tle spirit moves. The good sense of 
our readers shall not be insulted by any serious 


August J, p. 336, near the bottom, is the following 
sentence. No one, we believe, has done more, 
few have done so much as, Mr. Powell to improve 
our style of agriculture.” We have been told, or 
we have somewhere read, that where a paren- 
thetiva! clause is introduced into a sentence, it is 
a mere wheel within a wheel, and consequently 
that the wheel which contains must be perfect 
of itself, having nothing todo with the wheel 
which is contained. Now, if we take the small 
wheel from the large one, (permit us to pursue the 
figure) we have the following elegant sen- 
tence ; “ No one, we believe, has done more as 
Mr. Powell to improve our style of agriculture.” 
In the same work, page 358, is the foliowing. 
“ Many of the most intelligent and largest slave- 
holders In our country are as anxious, and even 
nore so, to free themselves from the evil, than 
eny philanthropists can be,” &c. Subtracting 
from this sentence its parenthetical clause, we 
read, “ Many of the most intelligent and [most] 
largest slave-holders in our country are as anx- 
ious to free the:nselves from the evil than any 


highly usefui and successful course of praciice at, 
the bar, Judge D. was placed on the bench of the 
Supreme Court, in 1792, at the early age of thidty: 


was then made Judge of Prevate for the county... 


~ 


ae 


of Suffolk, and Juige of the Municipaf Court of 
thetown of Boston. The latter office he re ions 
ed iu 1822; the other he retained till his death: 
“In this office a man is cailed upon to be the ; 
friend and adviser of the widow and faihoricsg+” 
to console the afflicted ; to disect. the ignorant, 
and screen the uaprotected ;—an office requiring 
professional learning, great forbearancé, diljs. - 
gence aud patience; and one whose kind ana’ 
friendly duties awaken no loud-gounding praises. ” 
inthe perférmance of these duties, Judge Dawes. 
had no heavier task than to use his own ree 
sources, and to follow the natural impulse of hig - 
heart.” — pee 
“ Judge Dawes was of an age to enter with ~ 
zeul into the public measures which were in pro- Ea 
cess in the political world, in the early Stages of 
the Revolution. He took a decided and faithful ~ 
part on the side of his country; and by his pen 
and by the expression of his opinions in seseme _ 
blies of his fellow-citizens, rendered essential | 
services in the course of events which resulted in 
the establishment of an independent and national ” 
republic. He was happily associated in his cok — 
legate life, having for classmates, men of whom 
is enough to mention the names—-James Free’ 









philanthropists can be.” 
In the same work, p. 357, we read as follows— 
“We know not to what degree of perfection the 
science of instruction has been carried there ; but 
whether it yet be inas good a state as it is here 
or not, it must soon be.” 

On page 336, the editor of the ‘ U. S. Literary 


man, Rufus King, Benjamin Lincoln, and for ¢o-_ 

temporaries, Aaron Dexter, Christopher Gop, 

| Samuel Sewail, Jchn Prince, George Richards’ 

Minot ; among al! of whom, and other distinguiah- 

ed men, ke waintained an honorable rank, and. 

an unbroken alliance to the close of life. By 
Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico.” £ 


Judge Dawes was a man of wit, and few nien 





Gazette,’ says, “ We-have heard most of the cele- 
brated orators of this generation.” Happy man! 
He wants but one thing to eomplete his accom- 
plishnents, and render him supremely perfect in 
all the qualities of a critic. That he may no 
longer lack the one thing needful, Messrs. Cum- 
mings, Hilliard, & Co. publisbers of his work, 
will p!case to send to him a copy of Lindley Mur- 
ray’s Abridgement of English Grammur, (price 
12 1-2 cents,) and charge it to our account. 





Mccn Apo. The good people of Connecticut 
contrived some years ugo to establish a school at 
Cornwall, for the education of pious heathen, and 
for the civilizing of American Indians. A young 
Indian belonging to one of the western tribes, af- 
ter having been civilized and christianized, falls 
in love with a young lady of the neighborhood ; 


have enjoyed his company that cannot recollect 
and repeat sore of its sallies ; to his familiarag 
sociates his bon mots are familiar as household — 
words. His memory was an inexhaustible fand_ 
of anecdote and apothezm, on which he could 
always draw for the amusement and insunetion 
of his auditors. He was also a poet of dome 
power, and the newspapers, during the earlier — 
part of his public life, were often enriched and 
decorated with the productions of his fancy, ‘ Re 
have seen a number of these fugitives, though we 
have none of them at hand at this moment, ef 
cept an Ope on the opening of Charles River 
Bridge, which, as some may be pleased to see, We 
here insert—remarking that the event which 
celebrates happened on the 17th of June, 17%, 
just cleven years after the Battle of Bunker- 


the faith. 
The same paper contains an attack on Mr. 





Owen’s New Plan of Society. Having never ex- 


end Mr. Allinson saith. 


Mr. Owen’s Atheism Reviewed. Extract froma 
review of Owen’s system of socicty as delivered 
in the City Mall at Washington. 


society, as itis ippudently termed, is only a mea- 
gre, though extretiio’y effrontive branch of that 
monstrous and fearful: machinery which indeed, 
hasever heen at work, in opposition to the au- 
thority of the God of truth—to the plainest dfc- 
tates of sound philosophy, and to the very con- 
stitution of our nature. 
all its operations and under all. its improvements, 
has sneceeded only to prove its Atheistic origin, 
and the universal—the remediless ruin of all 


A machinery, which, in | 


i 
\ 
i 


} 


i 
i 


bs) ° 
“ Hence, it is | throughout the whole country for money to assist 
perfectly clear that Mr. Owen's ‘ New system of | them in educating the Indians, and to convert 


| 


ee 


{ 


within its sphere! Do you then, do enlightencd | 


Christians of America, wish to connect themselves 
with such a system! Before this connexion takes 
place—-look back and‘ mark’ with me, ‘ the old 
way which those wicked ones have trodden—which 
were cut down out of time,’—Yes ! mark the 


philantiopists, ‘ whose uames have been inscribed 
onthe roll of infamy.’ Yes, retrace the entire 
current of about sixty centuries !—approach 
yonder Paradise in ruias, through the operation 
of precisely such principles as your Gwenites em- 
brace. Comtemplate the warning monument 
erected there—whose beacon blaze has shone 
upon the path of all sueceeding generations; 
which at this moment proclaims with the vaice of 
thunder, that a mere approach of the enemy of the 
ever blessed God, is danger,—that an aliiance 
—, him, is spiritual, temporal, and etcrnal 
eat, 


she gives him love for love, and the pious moth- 
er approves Of the contract. 
accountable reason or other, or for no reason at 
all, the clergymen disapprove of the whole pro- 
ceeding, and the Reverend Dr. Beecher publishes 
an exculpatory proclamation, showing to the 
world that he is not in favor of the match, and 
amined Mr. Owen’s system, we can say nothing of | that he and his reverend colleagues have done 
it; but we have read much that others have said | #!l in their power to prevent such an abomina- 
about it, and this is the first time we have heard | tion. Now it appears to us, that tiere is some- 
an intimation that the establishment of Atheism | tig extremely inconsistent in this conduct. 
was a part of his object. Hear what the Rever- ' Have not these gentlemen done all in their power 


(the wilderness to find him a wife, for whose 
feartul beacons which every age has erected over | 


the heeatombs, of such God-denying-- God forsakeu | 





coupie. 
f 


But for some un- 


to place dur olive-colored neighbors on an equal- 
ity with the whites ? Do they not beg, from day 
to night and from night to day, in every pulpit 


them to Christianity 2? And when the poor Indian 
is converted and civilized, and ordained to 
preach the gospel, must he be forbidden to choose 
whom he willfor his mate ? After he has under- 
gone the process of regencration at the Mission 
Sehool, where is the mighty difierence between 
him and the other converis of the same schoo) ? 
Do they net all belong to one sheep-fold ? The } 
natural affection of the Indian for the females of 
lis kindred and tribe they have destroyed ; he 
has been taught the arfs and refinements of the 
Christian ; and now forsooth, be must go back to 


heathenish manners and unregenerate propensities 
he has no taste. And, if he could form such a 
connecticn, what sort of children would proceed 
from it. A pie-bald, brindled, line-backed sort of 
progeny at best; neither savage nor civilized, 
neither pagan nor christian, fit neither for hunt- 
ing nor tilling the ground. You might as well 
join the tomahawk and spade in bands of holy 
wedlock, or the canary bird and the buffalo, as 
look for good fruit from the union of such a 





Hill. | 5: 


Now let rich music sound, 
And all the region round, Me 
With-rapture &11. Pe 
Let the full tramp of fame, f . 
To Heaven itself proclaim 
‘Mhe everlasting name 
Of Buwksr’s-Hitt. 


Beneath his sky-wrapt brow, 
What heroes sleep below— - 
How dear to Jove ! 

Not more belov’d were those, 
Who foil’d celestial foes, 
When the old giants rose, 

To arms above. 


Now scarce eleven short years 

Have roll’d their rapid spheres ' 
Through Heaven’s high road, 

Since o’er yon swelling tide, 

Pass‘d all the British pride, 

Axd water’d Benker's side 
With precious blood. 


Then Charlestown’s gilded epires 
Feit unrelenting fires, 
Allsankin night: 
But phoenix-like they'll rise, 
From where their ruin lies, 
And strike th’ astonish’d eyes 
With glories bright. 


Meand’riag to the deep, 
Majestic Charles shall weep 
Of war no more. 
Fam’d as the Appian way, 
The world’s first bridge, to-day 
Allnations shall convey 
From shore to shore. 


On our blest mountain’s head, 

The festive board we'll spread 
Wita viands. high. 

Let joy’s fall bow! go round, 

With public spirit crown’d ; 

We'll consecrate the ground 
To Linexry. 


_ In 1783, Judge Dawes, by appointment of ty 
selectmnen of Hoston, delivered the Oration 0 


the Sth of March, in commemoration of the Ma* 


sacre of 1770. This may be found in the volumé 


which was published after the annual commen | 


ration of that event was discontinued. His o 
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ect in this production was to sketch out some 
neral traits of Liberty. The following is an 
extract from the exordium. . 


Numerous as the descriptions are of primeval 
man, the reflective eye is not yet weary. We still 
ei au interest in that arcadtan state whieh so 
well imitated the world we are looking tur. And 
we shall continue to feel it so long as nature ts 
easing and the heart retains a feature of inno- 
cence. Like the gods, our first fathers bad but 
few desires, and those to be satisfied by the works 
of viruuc. ‘Their passions were as the gales of 
their own Eden; enough to give a spring to good 
actions ; to keep the waters of life in motion with- 
ont inducing storm and whirlwind. Conversing 
with divinities, Liberty, sent from above, Was their 
eculiar inmate; that Liberty, whose spirit, min- 
sling with the nature of man at his formation, 
taught him, un‘ike the other atimals, to look up- 
ward and hope for a throne above the stars: that 
Liberty who taught bim to pluck with confideuce 
the fruits of nature; to pursue the direction of 
reason upon his heart, and, under that direc- 
tion, to acquire, secure, and enjoy all possible hap- 
piness, not impeding but assisting others in the 
same privilege. When tamilies, an: consequent- 
ly human wants,were afterward multiplied, it was 
this same Liberty who, joined with Justice, led the 
patriarchs to some aged oak. There, in the copi- 
‘ous shade, misunderstandings Were explained, and 


charity aud peace embraced each other. Such 


was the morning of man! ; 
Bat misunderstandings sre quarrels in embryo. 
Satisfaction of one want originated another. De- 
ravity grew enraptured with strife. The wind 
was up. Passion raged. Brothers’ blood then 
emoked from the ground and cried for vengeance. 
Nimrod commenced his prelude to tyraany, and 
Fame was clamoroua with the deeds of death.— 
Liberty heard and trembled; considered herselt 
ap outcast, and has, on many tinies since, uravelled 
up and down the world, forlorn. forsaken, majesty 
inrags. Nor will she, perhaps, util the milleni- 
am comes. if America does not now retain her, 
ever command that complete and permanent hoin- 
ave which is suitable to her nature. Tine old-re- 
yblics may have been the most perfect seats of 
r residence while they lasted, and are often 
mustered up from the tomb of empire to witness 
the adoration which they prid her. But even 
there she received so frequent violence that the 
cgntinnanee of her reign was for the most part 
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But the mind, when in pursuit of pleasure, can 
easily accommnodate itself ty circumstances, and 
‘does not regard that as an idconvenicnce that 
would be considered a laborious: effort if impelled 
by necessity. I had deter::sined to be pleased and 
adjusted myself to the situation ia which I was 
placed. 

The ery of of hais, soon announced the play 
Was about to begin; and notwithstanding my 
frail tenement of mortality was compressed in so 
narrow a space, I felt an inward satisfaction, and 
Was just consoling myself with the reflection, that 
fT could see and hear the performances of the 
evening, betwer than mauy who had obtained a 
seat among the fasiionabies, that lined the glitter- 
ing circle of beauty above me ; when, curses on 
the inventor of high crowns! one of those walk- 
ing yardsticks, whose chief er: ployment is to 
perambulate Cornhill, and exhibit their fine per- 
sons to the gaze of the idle and the vuigar, thrust 
his empty nuddie, surmounted with a huge bea- 
ver, like an inverted pyramid, before ny eyes. I 
was completely hors du combat, auc could not have 
been more effectualiy deprived of the pleasures 
of the evening, had the green curtain continued 
to remain a stationary barrier between the audi- 
ence and the pectormers ; bat as he belonged to 
a class of society I hold in too much contempt to 
contend with, I cast a visconsolute eye around, to 
see if any were suffering under a like grievance, 
who might at least feel some sympathy for my 
sitvation—an honest son of Neptune, who was 
near, had glready screwed the muscles of his 
face to an intelligent scow!, and rested his pene- 
trating éye upon the object of :uy embarrassment, 
with a leer of contempt upon his lip, that indi- 
caied a state of hesitation in his mind, whetier 
to doff the beaver, or the “ craft” who bore it ; 
the crisis of his fate was approaching, and 1] 
knew from the character of the parties, the mo- 
ment of decision would be the inoment of execu- 
tion, “Tight lacing, honest friend,” said 1, tor 
his countenance wzs of a cust thet warranted 
the expression, and one that seldom misleads me 
on whosever shoulders itia placed. “ Dam'd 
close stowage,” Ke exclaimed, “ Pd rather be in 
three fathom of water in a eale of wind ;” and 
“if that lubber” continued hie, raising his sinewy 
arm, “does not strike his top-gallant mast, he'll 
soon find himself in shoal water.” 

The eloquence of the sailor was not in vain, 
for the Dandy rightly conctuded from his gestic- 





precarious : and when even at the sununit of her 
glory. she Was only elevated that her fall might 
boanore astonishittg. Uaving passed ail the de- 
groes of fortune, thank God she bas found her way 
to these remote shores: and, if from effects we 
may judge, she is well pleased with her new 
abode. O cherish the divine inbabitaat! O let her 
not return tu the courts above with a story that 


shell fire the heavens against us; that she had | 


Hessirgs for us, but that we were not prepared to 
receive them: that she could find among us no 
lasting habitation ; bat that, ike the dave after the 


deluge, she was searee favored with the top ot 


some iriendiy mountain for a melencholy mo- 

mei:t. é : 
Liberty, my friends, is a palladium to the place 

@ her dwelling, a rock and a sure detence.— 


‘Wherever she is, every man hes something to pro- | 


tect. Be knows what are bis riches, and that 
while be fiveth himself shail cather them. Tle 
views, with conscious joy, his cireumstances, His 
social affections shoot eutand flourish. Even his 
preju lees wre a souree of satisiaction, ane anoug 
then loca! attachment, a fauli which leans to the 
side of patriotisnn 
Toward the close he pleads elequent’y for union 
among the States, and repreves the inactivity 
which Uen suffered a few insolent bands of ine 
enewy to ravage their border withimpunity. He 
eouciudes, 
“oa. ‘ ° ° Jer 
This is not intended te inspire gloom; but oniy 
to nerstiage to these exertions which are necessa- 
rv io fe and independence. Let justice then be 
dane io our country; let justice be done to our 


greui leader; end, the only teans under heaven - 


of our salvation, iet his army be replenished.-— 


enthusiasm sublime in itsell) ptt soil more so as 
eémicg trom the lips ef a first patriot, the chief 
wizistrate of this commonwealth, “TD have,” 
said he, “a taest animating confidence tit the 
preseat nelle struggle for aberty, will terminate 
gleriuusly tur Aimevies.”  Asjriris: to such a con- 
fidence, . 

j cce the exoressive leares of fate thrown wide ; 

OW futore times | eee the michty tite, 

And, barne thiumphant on its mighty wave, 

A godike nnmber of the grcatand brave, | 
Nhe bright, wide ranks or aartyi, hore Uiey rise ! 
Herocs and patriots move beiore my Cyl? 
‘These crown ’d with olive, those with laurel come, 
Like the first fathers of immortal tonie. 
ily time! oh iash thy feiy steeds away, 
Holl rapid wheels, and briay Ure smiting day, 
When these blest states, another promis’d land, 
Chosen out, and fosten’d by the VImicity hand, 
supreme shallrise; their crowded shores shall be 
‘Lhe fix’d abodes of empire and of liberty. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


* The play °s the thing.”---/Iamlet. 
She managers had anvevuced 


werd; but how great was my cis: 

when bo was informed eli the bor fo. Fels 
pesulof and thatif Pwisnea i. 
eiination, binast be coutent te tase a scat 
the “ potenterities of the nity) tocre 
alteriative, so Fo putied inv bet 
Wrapped my enusblet mere cha 
descended the subterraeciis passage, Wliose eut- 
ward appearance is suticient ta jntimidate a hy- 
Pechondrac, that leads to this veceptacte of mob- 


otbunent, 
were dis- 
wnongs 
Was no ether 


over my eyes-— 


Ruished rays on tue heterogencous group, my 
nz gination was occasionally disturbed by the 
appearance of some, Whose haliiinents, associ- 
ated with the gloom of the place, gave them an 
Wheartliiy appearance 3 Wine the ecterity with 
Which Fo was carried along, reminded me that 
Sacitis decensus svernt, and served to confirm the 
fears my imarination bed already painted; and I 

gan in good earnest to believe | was about to 
enter the doininions cf bis matanie Majesty. But 
My fears were dissipated, Waen I learned the 
White frocks had turned ont tuis evening for the 

tehtof afavorite actreas ; and that they were 
already formed, excepting afew stragglers whom 
My diseased opties had encountered, in solid 
Clumu behind the big viol aud squeaking fiddles 
of the orchestra. 

Tsoou emerged with the erawd from the dark 
sic, through whieh L bad passed with as gueh 
Veluvity as af impelled by a steam engine, and 
ound inyseli in the open area, closely wedged by 
Aliving lass of gaping spectators—like a luna- 
he tn his straight yacker, or a mudern belle in her 
Menielo. | felt as comfortable as a criminal with 


the Theatre | 
pould be epen for the dast tise, oad T had de-' 
terruned to take a parting glance ai the mumte | 


if > Ve | 
ikit® tea lie } 
, 


selv round me, and | 


ulation, that his’ exordium would be followed by 
a conclusion his brain was not celeulited to re- 
sist. But the sailor had cut off but one of the 
| bends of the Hydra; the beaver was removed, 
hut nature, however barren she might have left 

his pericranium within, had beuntifully clothed 
its external surfaee with a eovering that Esau 
‘himself might envy --in the fashion of the day, 
by the aid of some knight of the tri-colored pole 


} it had assumed ihe tangled form cf a chevcur de 
Jrise, and Lis gecasy locks had been made, in wild 
disuraer 
“ty stand on end, 
* 7.tke quills upon the tretful porcupine.” 

Yihad fairly xot upon the other horn of the di- 
lemma, and knew not how f should escape trom 
(this second embarrassment, when the sailor re- 
‘tanded hin that “he carried too nuch rigging 
aloft,’ and pereeiving his couspicuous situation 
od him io repeated annoyance, ke reluctant- 
lyunnvied with the crowd, and “sunk again to 
that nuibine from whence he sorung.” 

“Dil be darn’d,” said Jonathan, a raw honed 
feliow, ia the costume of an up-country clown, 
wire had af this tire. been dang any dexter 
isile with his elbow, but who bad remained as 
pminte os an oyster, tilithe jokes of the facetions 
‘Brown crened tie enormons ayenue, from 
whence, With Its usdal chorns, the ejaculation es- 
expels “Pi be darn’ said Jovathan, “it that 
auvifurny.” “Chere are many funny things in 


ose 


uncouth tyure, whuse wide extended jaws pre- 
sented a range of grinders, not ualike the lower 
tier of a manof war. “'Phere are many funny 
(things inetuis world,” said I, “besides a stage 
| player.” 
the allusion, and a glance at the object at wiich 


reetne-s, bat restured him to his natorally good 
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j —and the sailor no more remembered the perils of 





lionest Neptune perceived the force of 
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it was aimed, not only satisfied him of its cor- | Vocate that comes out, contains an article half an 
hat grand daty over, we will ouce more adopt an | 


Latour which his adventure with the dandy had | 


disiurbed. é 

“Vat for you pat von dam cow shoe on my 
heel?" squeaked a little yoice in Gallic accent, 
from a dwarfish Maearoni, wio had continually 
aonoyed me with his rappee. “ Bekase,” return- 
ed the countryman, with a degree of spirit bis 
appearance did not authorise me to expect, “ your 
heels ace too long for this country, and you ought 
to have left your fetlocks where you left your 
manners.” “You be von dam villain, sar,” said 
the insignificant, “and PH put you over mine 
head.” © {’ve rode a jackass before,” continued 
the mountaineer. “ Well done, gawky,” shouted 
the sailor, “you've put the wionkey in his own 
snuit box.” The Frenchman touched the handle 
of its cane and was silent 

* Quick as heat lightning and as harmlcss too.” 

“VWhatthe deuce” vociferated Jonathan a‘ter a 
pause, during which he had strained lis glassy 
eyeballs till they were cluost ready to “start 
from their spheres,” “what the deuce is that tel- 
low ihere about in the loft youder; I swaggers, I 
believe he's going to shoot.” “ He’s only count- 
ing the freckles on that lady’s face opposite,” sait 
I, * with his pocket glass, a fashionabie e:nploy- 
ment in the beau monde of the present day.” 
(© tie’s a pirate, vy G--d,” said the sailor. “ Pi- 
rate,” repeaied tie countryman, with a counte- 
wanes expressive of concern, “and are there pi- 
| ruteson the dand 2”) “ More than on the ocean 3” 
‘replied ihe saiior, “the object of their pursuit is 
| ferent, buat the tneans by which they effect it 
ure the same—stratagem and villainy—they both 
lattuck the defenceless, and a rosy faced girl has 
es much reason to be afraid of the sinell of po- 
tiatuna, as a coward has to fear the smellof gun- 
powder.” What a comment upon Bachelors, 
thought J. 

Tie termination of the first Act was the signal 
forthe movement of the white frocks ; the vota- 
ries of ‘inespis did not forget to pour thety obla- 
tions at the sbrine of Bacebus ; and the priests 
who oiiciated at the altars of the jolly god, were 
never nore profitably employed in administering 
to liis ardent devotees ; those indecd, who felt no 
inclination to honor bis rosy divinity, were expos- 
ed to the inconvenience of being unceremonious- 
ly whirled round like a grist mill, at the alternate 
finx and reflux of his adarators, who from the 
density of the crowd, like the tecthofa cog-wheel, 
pui i motion all that come in contact with it, and 
communicated its influence to the uti.ost verge of 
the congregated mass, till the sides of the*suiter- 
ers were ag well polished as the manners of an 
unported dancing master. 

Le drop eurtain was admired by the country- 
man, for the correctness with which the’ painter 
had dejineated this great metropolis; yet like 
other exotics in attempting to display his know!- 
edge of the original, he committed a blunder, in 
mistaking the cross piles of a lumber yard, fo 
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his fvet im the stocks and hig head in the pillory 





| something in every thing. tis said our city is so 


| Mach did it grieve,when making Frenchmen die, 
this werld,” sail J, lookiog rather arehly at his | 
’ ’ e : 


| who in the ancient division bad the cunningness 


| traying Rob Roy to the English, cried aut with 
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“You are wrong,” said I, “although there is 
some resemblance, the opulent proprietors of that 
sMendid ssonument of architectural art, knew too | 
well the value of such a treasure, to suffer it to-he 
eezed at by vulgar eves, and have accordingly 
jared it in a situation where the Apostle himself 
would hardly think of looking for it ; and so 
completely are its “hidden glories” protected 
from the stare of idle curiosity, that your friend 
in the boxes, in the noon-day sun, Would haridly 
find it with his pocket glass.” * . 

Our attention wus scon attracted: by the en- 
trance of Lodoiska, who appeared 

* More lovely than Pandora, whom the Gods 

** Endowed with - their zifts.” 
The spirit of contention was hushed—thé rustic 
closed his alligator jawe, to gaze in mute aston- 
ishment—the little Frenchman forgot his tabatiere 


the waves—all were enebained by the resistless 
power of beauty, and were waked only from the 
dream of cuchantment, by the streams of fire and 
volumes of smoke that anvounced the castle was 
in flames, when I escaped with the hurried crowd 
from the scene of desolation, woable to decide 
whether I was better pleased with the comic in- 
cidents of the audience, or the tragic excellence 
of the performers. OZRSINO. 


PARSNIP’s IDEAS, 
OR MATTERS AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 
Pf. 1 am, Sir, a practitioner in panegytic, or to speak more 
plainly, a professor of the art of puffing, at your servi:e, or avy body 
Sacer. Sir, you are very obliging. 1 believe, Mr. Puff, I have of- 
teu udmired your talents in the daily prjute- The Critic. — 

Procrastination shoul& never be mduiged, 
except in contracting matrimony. 

Rep Cuseks. Vom Brown’s observation upon 
red cheehs is worthy of occasional recollection.— 
A lady wished a deseription ofthe personal charms 
ofa sophomore who rivatled hii in her affections. 
After mentioning his eyes, nose, and ears, ‘Tom 
proceeded thus: “ Truly his cheeks are red ; but 
no wonder they blush at being placed so near 2 
monty that lisps contimal absurdity.” 

Greex Conn is eaten by none but pumpkin 
heads, f 

Dovuca Poetry is more indigestible than shin- 
gle nails. Editors which serve up such provision 
fur their friends, ought to be squeezed in their 
own presses, : 

Tur Preeric Parcerts of the immortal Kitch- 
ener, should be stereotyped upon the mymory of 
every honest man. bas 

dbivuLeN’s Portry. Would that some person 
who has nothing clse to do, would undertake to 
point out some shadow of excellence in this gen- 
tleman’s poetical compositions. His odes on the 
20th anniversary of the Landing of the Pitgrims, 
and of the Battle of Bunker Hill, have been duly 
criticized —the latter by a writer in the Galaxy, 
who talks like one with his mouth full, and only 
rendered “ coffusion worse confounded.” 

* And rede upon each burning wire 
In all the pride of song.” 

A person that would write such poetry as that, 
ought to be confined to the tread-mill. 

Cucumaceas. Few peaple are aware of the ad- 
vantage derived from pouring the vinegar first 
upon the sliced cucumbers, and of then applying 
the pepper-box ; by which arrangement the pep- 
per is not washed off, and the grand gourmand 
frequently escapes an indigestion. ‘There i 





Is 


horrible healthy, that physicians are compelied to 
eat cucumbers and take drugs by way of keeping 
up their practice. ; 

Sense or Derry. There is no taskmaster so 





for whom the Lectures were desi ned. Thus 
much more good was effected. A veluable selec- 
tion of hooks lias already been made: and to en- 
courage so good.a beginning, the Merrimack Man- 


siacparing Company have lately voted $500 for 


the further increase of the Library. 


~ Srraner Fisu Srory. It is hopedour friends 
in the Southern and Middle States will acknowl- 
edge that the Yankees are not the exclusive “pa- 
tentees of “fish stories,” when they read the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the Trenton True Ameri- 
can: : . 

_ “During a violent'storm of rain on thie 5th inst. 
in Kingwood, N. J, a Sunfish, four inches lung, 
fell into the yard of Mr. Nathaniel Atchley, aud 
was immediately taken up alive by him and plac- 
ed in a tub of water, where he swam about, right 
glad, apparently, to get into its native element.— 
How this fish came there, we are at a loss to di- 
vine; as the place where it fell was more than a 
mile from any stream of water, and no person was 
near, save those who saw it as goun as it reached 
the earth, and who are willing to attest to the 
truth of the furegoing singular occurrence.” 


Lapy Morean. Some of the lovers of light 
reading have inquired whether the Lady Morgan 
who recently caused her own death in England, 
was the celebrated authoress of “ France,” “ Jta- 
ly,” &c. ‘Tne authoress is named “ Sydney Mor- 
gan,” we believe ; the dead lady was called Mary 
—and what renders the fact more certain that 
the favorite writer is not intended in the obituary 
paragraph, is, the deceased is styled the Honora- 
ble, nnd her female relatives are also gifted with 
| the sume adjunct. Now the real Lady Morgan, 

the writer, is, we believe, only a Lady by camplai- 

sance, or sufferance—her husband, a physician, 
was knighted by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and his right to dub is net generally allowed; at 
least, the King must confirm the act before it can 
be cousidered of effect. We believe that King 
George the fourth has never, in consequence of 
certain liberal principles, expressed by husband 
and wife, confirmed the appointment of the Doc- 
ter to Knighthood. Ergo, Lady Morgan is not 
a Lady, ond therefore is not dead. Lady Mor- 
gan, the Jate Miss Owenson, is only remarkable 
tor her good sense, her general discharge of do- 
mestic dutics, affection for her husband and chil- 
dren, and her virtuous conduct jn every station of 
life which she has been called on to fill,---ergo, 
Lady Morgan is not honorable, and therefure is 
not dead---none of Lady S. Morgan’s relatives 
were hororable—they were never distinguished 
for any thing but goodness.—U. S. Gazette. 


Precociocs Precocity. It appears, from the 
dast number of Niles’ Weekly Register, that “ the 
highly respectable editor of that very valuable 
and useful work” has a new claim upon the con- 
sideration of his fellow citizens. He was not 
only born a few days after the Battle of Brandy- 
wine, and near the place where it happened, but 
narrowly escaped death on the very day of the 
action. lis mother, who was then embarazada, 
(as the Spaniards have it,) was assaulted by a 
British soldier, who made a thrust at her with 
his bayonet. Fortunately, however, for the pres- 
ent generation, another British soldier warded off 
the blow of his comrade; and thus prevented 
the yet unborn Hezekiah from dying before he was 
born. We have read and heard of many instan- 
ces of precocious heroism—but this exceeds all. 
If there be any celebration of the anniversary of 
the battle of Brandywine, we hope that Hezeki- 
ah “will be inour cups freshly remembered,”— 

On referring to the Register of the 23d instant, 
we find the paragraph to which our correspondent 





harsh and arrogant as a “sense of duty” to a be- 
nevolent man. It compels him to take his friends 
by their long ears and to knoek out the teeth of 
his enemies, whether be will or no. 


That he to any inconvenience put them ; 
“it quite distressed his feelings,” (he would cry) 
* That he must cut thei throats ;” and then he'd 
cul °em. 
O rare Noan! The gallant Editor of tlie 
New-York National, is in a fearful pucker lest par- 
ty distinctions should be annihilated. Every Ad- 


inch long, bitterly protesting against so deplorable 
an event. This conduct of the worthy Major, 


to adhere to the biggest part of the cherry, re- 
minds me of a passage in Rob Roy. Baillie Jar- 
vie finding the creature MeDougal waz about be- 


great vehemence, “ Away with him, string him 
up as you threatened—quick! quick!” “ Please 
your honor,” replied the soldier, turning round 
upon hitn very coolly, “ Ifyou were on your way 
to the gallows, I dow’t think you'd be in such a 
d—d hurry !” 
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THINGS IN GENERAL. 


Cuear Travetsinc. The New-HNampshire 


Patriot states, that the price of stage fare from | suppress z 


Concord to Saratoga Springs, is only $4 62 1-2. 
The fare from Boston to Concord is 3 50; mak- 
ing the whole stage fare hence to the most fash- 
tonable resort for all classes of people in the Unit- 
ed States, less thar ten dollars. The route from 
Concord is through an extremely pleasant’ though | 
hilly country, to Charlestown on the Connecticut, 
a most delightiul village ; thence the road passes 
across the Green Mountain, through Springfield, 
Chester, Manchester, &c. to Saratoga.—Courter. 


Waiter Mountains: The same paper recom- 
mends to invalids, who wish to relieve themse!ves 
from an oppressive atmosphere, a visit to the 
White Mountains, taking the route from Boston 
through Concord, by the Winnipisiogee Lake, or 
Plymouth and Franconia, The accommodations 
at most of the public houses on this route are con- 
fortable, and we Understand that a hotel is estab- 
lished near the foot of Mount Washington, which 
affords every convenience and luxury that can be 
expected ai such adistance in the interior. Sev- 
eral parties, we hear, are formed or forming to 
visit these magnificent pillars of the upper firma- 
ment during the summer.—Ib. ‘ 


Curumsrorp. The manufacturing village of 
East Chelmsford sprung into existence but a few 
veers ago. In adition to the various kinds of 
manufacturing which are extensively carried on, 
two newspapers are now printed there. One of 
them we have not seen; the other is entitled the 
Pheniz, and has for its motto “ devoted to every 
thing that is good.” If it accomplish all that it 
intends, it may weli deserve the name of the Ara- 
bian bird. Among other proofs that good is do- 
ing there, it states that “ During the last winter, 
Warren Colburn, A. M. well known to the public 
by his invaluable mathematical publications, de- 
livered in this place a useful course of Astronomi- 
cal Lectures. ‘They were intended princip:ily for 
the benefit of those employed in the extensive 
manufacturing establishment over which he pre- 
sides. But this is not all: the money, ariaing 
from the sale of tickets, 250 in number, was gen- 
erously given by the Lecturer for the purchase of 


alludes as follows— Wash. Gaz. 

The celebration (of the Battle of Brandywine) 
is to take place on the spot where the battle was 
fought—and as I myself was born within the pre- 
cincts of that bloody field, a few days after the 
afiair took place, and narrowly escaped death 
from a British grenadier, on the day that it hap- 
pened,* it would seem that I ought to attend to 
give an account of the ceremonies, which I will 
endeavor to do—provided it shall be resolved on 
so to honor the day and the guest, which, at pres- 
ent, is rather improbable. 

* A british grenadier, that he might have the glory 
of killing ** two rebeis at once,” made a lounge at my 
mother with his bayonet, but was, on the instant, pre- 
vented from giving effect to his blow by the violent in- 
terposition of one of his comrades—who, as my moth- 
er thought, struck him over the face with a sword. 


Hints FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF Brevity IN 
Speakine. Considering the good nature of au- 
diences, and the trouble they are disposed to save 
their entertainers individually, provided they can 
be entertained somehow, I have cast in my mind 
under what circumstances people might be spared 
a superfluity of endeavor; how often sound might 
be taken for sense, and a hint or reference for un- 
necessary detail. The first thing I thought of 
was a specch in Parliament; but as I studiously 
avoid politics in my penmanship, I shall say 
nothing on that head. For the same reason I 
speech from the throne, and even a 
long oration on the hustings, though comprised 
(in my version) in halfa dozen words. I shall 
only notice a curious circumstance connected 
with those orations ; which is, that the very long- 
est are generally made by little men; doubtless 
with.a design to extend themselves that way, and 
inake up in height of argument what they want 
in stature. , 

Dinner-speeches are extremely to our purpose. 
There might be patterns for them, as easily as for 
the plates. ‘Take the following one, for returning 
thanks. Instead of humming and hawing, and 
drawing out an unnecessary chain of sentences, 
what should hinder a person of any gratitude 
from showing a proper sense of his audience’s 
time and attention, by delivering himself with a 
pregnant brevity ; as thus:— 

+ Gentlemen—F eel it impossihie—Proudest day 
of my life—Honorable gentleman who—Those 
feelings which—Extremely obliged—Happiyess 
—~All your healths in return.” 

If the «ompany meet on purpose to make 
speeches, or to compliment one another (pretty 
nearly the same ching) something longer mast be 
allowed, for the sake of all parties. The little 
Old Boy must here be a little more distinct. The 
following ;*.1tterns would do. 
Chairman's Speech. Totally inadequate--Some 
other more worthy—Your pleasure—My modes-_ 
ty—Will for deed—Inspiring oceasion—Illustri- 
ous friend—Head and heart—Thoughts which— 
Considerations which—Those feelings which— 
All, ’m sure—When I name the name of Jen- 
kins (skouls of applause)—Hasten to conclude— 
Happiness to propose—Health, gentlemen, of our 
worthy, illustrious, eloquent, independent, loyal, 
interesting, agreeable, modest, and consummate 
friend, Sir Thos. Jenkins—(Cheers—three times 
three.) 
Speech of Sir Thamas Jenkins. Quite over- 
whelmed-——Most unaffectedly say—Proudest day 
of my life—Latest day of my life—Heir-loom— 
Houorable and admirable friend who—-Flattering 
things which—Those things which—Those othor 
things which—Defy any nan to say—C€an saftly 





a Libyary for the use of the same class of people, 


say—Whon J look round me—Rank aid talent— 





“ : , . 
Illustrious. friend’ on my right~-Incomparable 
friend iny left—Worthy chairman—Ho (aap. 
unworthy myself. (cheers) Allof you perfect (d-af- 
ening opplause.) Cannot conclude bettet—Propo.o 
the heath of our worthy, excellért, puré; upright; 
downright, indefatigable, simple minded, ?nimnta- 
ble friend, Sir George Tomkins. (Voctferous ap- 
plause—threetimes three ‘* 2 ee 
Speech of Sir George Tomkins. Cannot ex- 
press—Feel it here—Doubly welcome—Grace — 
this meeting—After eloquent speech—Hiumble 
endeavors—Proud sensatione—Those persons 
who—Questions which—Insinuations whith-- 
Times like ours—Understandings like yours‘— 
Common if I may use the expression—Immortal 
bard—Challenge -any person—Gallant officer— 
Words of my illustrions friend—Cannot conclude 
better—Propose the health of our trul noble, 
fine-hearted, fine-headed, graceful, usefi 1, orna- 
mental, high-minded, example-giving, facetious, 
and superior friend, Earl Hiibkine. (Chéers—long ; 
applause—three times three.) ak ’ 

Speech of Earl Hipkins. ‘Totaily want words— 
Highly honered—deeply affeeted—Bvsom—Car- 
ry it home with me—Children—Pastevity—Cele- 
bration—Displays of taleat—Worthy chairman— 
Tilustrious friends—Gallant officera—Brilliant as- 
sembly—British Nation (ckeers)—Fajr Sex (con 
tinued cheers)—Under the rose (a laugh)}—Moral 
order—Arguments which—Events which—things _ 
which no man that~That which, I’m sure, na 
gentleman that—Effects of this day—Will not’ 
take up your'time—One word more—Presume.to 
differ — Delight to agree—Sorry to be informed— 
Happy to hear—Long pull and strong pull—hn- 
mortal bard—Distinguished living writer--Home- 
ly but.acpte proverbh—Valuable time—Found at 
my post—Words unnecessaty—English -bearts--_ 
Bumper at parting—Health to our worthy, solid, - 
polite, thinking, drinking, impertial, indefatigable, 
paternal, private, public, plain-hearted, and 
digious chairman. (Riotous applause—three times: 
three—Chairman returns thanks— New chatrman—- 
Songs— Festivity— Late hewrs.)— London New Mo. 
Magazine. 23 
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Eccursiasticat. The Boston Gazette says 
that “an ecclesiastical conncil bas been sitting 
for the week past in this city, to settle the diffi-’ 
culties and differences which have arisen between 
Dr. Jarvis and his parishioners,” and, if we un 
derstand the remainder of the paragraph, it says, 
in plain English, thet the Doctor is to clear out, 
without cause, or to use the words of the writer, | 
a divorce has been decreed “ for incompatibility of 
temper.” We should rather think that the “ good 
Doctor” has a super-abundance of meexXness in 
his composition ; that his spiritual temperature is 
too apostolical fur these days of pious refinement ; 
that le practises too much on the command to 
make himself “ all things to all men, if haply he 
may gain some.” His departure must be sincere- 
ly lamented by the congregational clergymen, of 
whom the “good Doctor” spoke so affectionately 
in a letter he wrove not long ago to the editor of 
the Christian Observer, and who, in the excess of 
catholicism, he considers as out of the pale of the 
Christian church. It is said that his farewell ser- 
mon will be founded on the text—* Pride goeth 


before destruction, and a haughty spirit before 
fall.” 


Tue Suaxers. An investigation has been 
held at Harvard, by William Stedman, Esquire, 
respecting the conduct of the Shakers in that 
village. ‘The complaint set forth that the defend- 
ants (Seth Blanchard, Caleb Crouch, Hosea 
Winchester, Joseph Hammond, Abel Jewitt, 
Pliny Blanchard) at Harvard, on the first-day of 
March, 1823, did beat, bruise, wound, chain, and 
fetter one Seth Babbitt, and unlawfully hold hink 
in duress and imprisonment, from that titne for 
the space of two years and four months, and did 
also deprive him, while in prison, of the benefit 
of sufficient warmth in winter, and of air in sum 
mer, &c. &c. Three of the defendants, the two 
Blanchards and Crouch, were bound over te. ap- 
pear for trial at the Supreme Court in October. 
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stasontc Calendar, 
COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. . 
Bethesda Lodge, Brighton, Tuesday. 
King Solomon, Charlestown, ’ 
Portland, Portland, Wednesday. 
St. Audrew’s, Bostua, er 
[ee ratocee =e 





. Sadarviages. 

In this city, Mr. George Everett to Miss Sarah Ellms ; Mr. Johu 
te to Miss Mary Lambord; Rev. Soiomon Sias to Mrs. Ame!ia 

ewes. : 

In Salem, Captain Jeremiah Batchelder to Miss Abignil Dowst. 

In Newburyport, Capt. Benjawio Harrod to Migs Mary-Aon 
Wheelwright. 

In Buxton, Monday morning, at the residerceof R. Brewster, 
Esq. Dr. Stephen C. Brewster to Miss Ardelia L. daeghter of the 
late A. Kemble, Esq. of Hampton, Cun. 
wn eran Mr. Jonathan Russell to Miss Cynthia H. 

ard. 

Ta New-Bedford, Mr. Benjamin Swift to Miss Phebe Shearmaa. 

In Philadelphia, Col. J. Hindman to Miss Susan Hy att. 


‘Deaths. 


To this city, Miss Mary Ann Cross, aged 16; Mr. John Woateon 
aged 43; Capt. John Ropes, aged 42; Miss Hannal Pickering, aged, 
27; Mrs. Aou Dealy, sged 66; Miss Mary Henry, aged 70; Mr. 
Richard Dunhelty; Mrs. Susan Selsby ; Frances Nichotas, aged 5%; 
ay = aged 40; Mr. John B. Blaney, of Portemouth. N. HH. 
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On mov | F.vening, August 1, at the se of Mr. Waspburo, 
me aiaey ude, aged 21, daughter of Mr. Zachariah Rude, of 
yme, N. 


In Salem, ‘Mr. John Wutson, aged 43. 


In Providence, R. I. Capt. Calc Godf : Mrs. Marra- 
ret Heaton, aged 90. odfrey, aged 89; arga 


In Sonata” idr. — Alden, aged 37. 

eld, Capt. Ebenezer Peabody, aged 47. 
t West Spracieia Mr. Gad Maniacs nea es, 
In Milbury, Mr. Samuel Blanchard, aged 76. 
Jn New-Redford, Mr. John Pickens, in his 83d year. 
Ie peer rg Thomas Howes Tobey, Esq. 

o S:n » Mr. Stephen Horton, jr. of Mi. 
In Middletown, Con. Rev. Jo-iah * sea ne ssc 
In Vergennes, Vt. Abijah Burnham, Esq. aged 55. 

In Bath, Me. Mrs. Charlotte Vinton, aged 30. 
In Belfast, Me. Dr. Heman Abbot. aged 42. 
In New-York, Mrs. Susan P. Melcher. aged 24. 


In Swanton, Vt. Mrs. Hannah A + Mr. C. Astles- 
tine, aged 8&5. nah Astlestine, aged 34; Me 
aged 78. 


Iv Philadelphia, Mr Agnasus Fraisier. 
T2 Columbus, Ohio, widew Anna Bigelow. aged 65. 


+ LE ws aphnestesemapenpeenaneapee 
H. A. PENNIMAN, 

O. 58, Broad-strect, has constantly on hand, and 
N for sale Maccaboy and Scotch Snuff, warranted 
good, at reduced prices. .lso, a general assortment 
of Domestic Goods, Cotten Yarns, etc. together with a 
general assortment of Cordials and Noyeau.’ Aleo for 
sale as above, a file of the Galaxy for 3 years, come 
plete—and a file of the Boston Daily Advertiser, for 5 
years, complete. - tf _ouly 29. 


FIFTY PER CENT DISCOUNT 
HE Administrators on the Fstate of Edward Cot- 
ton, offer for sale at No. 184, Washington- 
street, corner of Franklin-street, their STOCK of 
Miscellaneows BOOES, at 50 per cent. disceunt, 
among which are yome valuable and scarce work». 
July 8. epsm 
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“mas ; the moon was round and bright ; but al- 


- and he took the glass and drained it to the very | their company, and whether he was about to 
. e 9 . 








_.  SAtacellantes. 
; From the ‘ National Talos.’ 
MASTER AND MAN. 
4N IRISH LEGEND. i aA 

Billy Mac Daniel was once as likely a young 
man asever shook his brogue at a patron, 
emptied a quart, er handled a shillulab ; fear- 
ing for aothing bat the want of drink ; caring 
for aothing but who should pay for it; and 
thinking of nothing but how to make fun over 
it : drunk or sober, a word and a blow was ev- 
er the way with Billy Mac Danie} ; and a mighty 
easy way it is of either getting into or ending 
a dispute. More is the pity that, throngh the 
means of his thinking, and fearing, and caring 
for nothing, this same Billy Mac Daniel fellina 
bad company; for surely the good people 
are the worst of all company any one could 
come acros. ; 

it so happened that Billy was going home 
one clear frosty night, not long after Christ- 








ough it was as fine a night as heurt could 
wish for, he felt pinched with the cold. “* By 
my word,” chattered Billy, “a drop of good 
liquor would be no bad thing to keep a wan's 
soul from freezing in him ; and | wish { had a 
full measure of the best.” > 

“ Never wish it twice, Billy,” said a little 
faan ina three cornered hat, bound all about 
with goid lace, ard with great silver buckles in 
his shoes, ‘so big that it was a wonder how he 
could carry them ; apd he hekflout a glass as 
big as hithsell, filled with as good liquor as ever | 
eye looked on or lip tasted. 

¢ Sueceas my little fellow,” said Billy Mac 
Daniel, nothing daunted, though well be knew 
the little man to betong to the guod people-- 
“ here’s your health, any way, and thank you 
kindly ; no matter who pays for the drink ;” 


bottom, without ever taking a second breath 
to if. 


for all that ; and they both went through the 
key hole of the door, and through one key 
hole after another, until they get into the mine 
cellar, which was well stored with all kinds of 
wine. 

The little man fell to drinking a8 hard as he 
could, and Billy, nowiee disliking the example, 
did the sume. ‘The best of masters are you 
eurely,’ said Billy to him ; ‘no matter whois 
the next ; and we" pleased will | be with your 
service if you continue to; give me plenty to 
drink. - * : 

‘I have made no bargain with you,’ said the 
litte man, * and will make none; but up and 
follow me.’ Away they went, through key 
hole after key hole ; and each mounting upon 
the rush whi¢h he left at the hall door, scam- 
pered off, kick§ag the clouds before them like 
snow balls, as soon as the words, ‘ Berram, 
Borram, Borram,’ had passed their lips. 

When they came back to the Fort-tield, the 
little man dismissed Gilly, bidding him to lle 
there the next night at the same hour. Thus 
did they go on, night after night, shaping their 
course one night here, and another night there ; 
sometimes north, -and sometimes ‘cast, and 
sometimes south, until there was not a genile- 
man’s wine cellar in all Ireland they had not 
visited, and could tell the flavour of every 
wine in it as well; ay, better than the butler 
him-elf. 

One night when Billy Mac Daniel met the 
little man as usual in the Fort-field, and was go- 
ing to the bog to fetch the horses for their 
journcy, his master said to him, °¢ Billy, ! shall 
want another horse to-night, for may be we 
may bring back more company with us than 
we take.’ So Billy, who now knew hetter 
than to question any order. given to him by his 
master, brought a third rush, much wondering 
who it might be that would travel back in 


have a feilow servant. 





* Success,’ said the little man ; ‘ and you're 


heartily welcome, Billy; but don’t think to| 


cheat me as you have done others—out with | 
your purse and pay me like a gentleman.’ | 

‘fs it] pay you” said Billy—* could I not: 
just take you up and put you in my pocket as 
easily as a blackberry ? 

¢ Billy Mac Daniel,’ said the little man, get- 
ting very angry, * you shall be my servant for 
seven years and a day, that is the way | will 
be paid—so make ready to follow me.’ 

¢ When Billy heard this, he began to be very 
sorry for having used such bold words towards 
the litthe man; and he felt himself, yet could 
not tell how, obliged to follow the litt! man 
the fivelong night about the country, up and 
down, and over hedge and ditch, and through 
bog and brake without any rest. 

When morning began to dawn, the little man 
turned round tq him and said, * You mav now 


Weill, away they went, Billy leading the third 
horse, and never stopped until they came to a 
snug farmer’s house in the county of Limerick, 
close under the old castle of Carrigogunniel, 
that was built, they say, by the great Brian 
Boru. Within the house there was great ca- 
rou-ing going forward, and the little man stop- 
ped outside for some to listen; then turning 
round all of a sudden, said, * Billy, I will be a 
thousand years old to-morrow.” 





* God bless us! sir,’ said Billy, ‘ will you ” 

‘ Don’t say those words again, Billy,’ said the 
little man, ‘or you will be my ruin forever. ! 
Now, Billy, ae i wili be a thousand years in ; 
the world to-worrow, I think it is tull time for , 
me toget married.’ 

‘I think so too, without any kind of doubt | 
at all,’ said Billy, * ifever you mean to marry.’ 

‘And to that purpose,’ said the littie man, 
‘ have I come all the way to Carrigoguunie! ; | 





zo home, Billy, but on your peril don't fail to | 
meet me in the Fort-field, to-night : for if you 
do, it may be the worse for you in the lang 
run. If I Gad you a good servant, you may 
tind me an indulgent masier.’ 

Home went Billy Mac Daniel ; and though 
he was tired and weary enough, never a wink 
of steep contd ke get ior thinking of the little 
bat he was afraid not to dv his bidding, 
eo up he got in the evening, and away he went 
to the Fort-fekl. He was not long there be- 
fore the little man came towards him and said, 
¢ Billy, | wart to go a loag journey to-night ; so 
saddle one ef my horses, and you may saddle 
onc for yourse!t, «xs you are io go along with 
me, and may be tired after your walk last 
night.’ 

Billy thought this very considerate of his 
master, and thanked him accordingly : * But,’ 
said he, * if [may be so bold, sir, I would ask 
which is the wey to vour stable, for nevera 
thing do Isee but the Fort here, and the old 
vhorn tree in the corner of the ticld, and the 
stream running at the hottom of the bill, with 
the pit of bog over against us.’ 

¢ Ask no questions, Billy,” said the little man, 
+ »ut go over to that bit of bog, and bring me 
two of the strongest rashes you can iiod.’ 

Silty did according!y, wondering what the 
littie man would be at ; and he picked out two 
of the stoutest rushes he could find, witha lit- 
tle bunch of brown blosz:om stuck at the side of 
each, and brought them back to his master. 

‘Cet op Billy,’ said the little man, taking 
-one of the rushes trom him, and striding across 
it. 

* Where shall I get up, please your honer ” 
said Billy. 

‘ Why, upen horseback, like me, to be sure,’ 
aaid the little man. 

‘Is it after making a fool of me you'd be,’ 
said Billy, * bidding me toget a-horseback up- 
on that bit of arush? May be you want to per- 
snide me that the rush I pulled but a little 
while ago ont of the bug over there is a horse ?” 

‘Up! up !and no words,’ said the little man, 
looking very angry ; * ithe best horse you ever 
rude upon was but a fool to it.” So Billy, 
thinkiag all this was a joke, and fearing to vex 
his master, straddled across the rush: * Bor- 
ram! Borram! Borram ! cried ihe little man 
three times, (which, in Eoglish, means to be- 
come great,) and Billy did the same after hito : 
presently the rushes swe!led up into fine horses, 
und away they went full speed : but Billy, who 
had put the rush between his legs, without 
much minding how he did it, found himse!f sit- 
ting on horseback the wrong way, which was 
rather awkward, with his face to the horse’s 
tail; and so quickly had hia steed started off 
with him, that he had no power to turn round, 
and there was therefore nothing for it but to 
hold on by the taii. 

At last they came to their journey’s end, and 
stopped at the gate of a fine house : * Now 
Billy, said the little man, ¢ do as you see me 
do, and foliow me close; but as you did not 
know your herses head from uis tail, miod that 
your head) docs not spin round until you can’t 
teli whether you are standing on it or your 
heeis; for remember taat old fiquor, though 

able to make acai speak, can make a man 
duurd.’ 

The little man then said some queer kind of 
woids, out of which Billy could make no mean- 
ing ; but he contrived to say them alter him 


TAD ¢ 


for in this house, this very night, is yerng | 
Darby Riley going to be married to Bridget 
Rooney ; and as she is a tail and comely girl, 
and has come of decent people, | think of :nar- 
tying her myself, and taking ber off with me.’ 

‘And what will Darby Riley say to that 2 | 
said Billy. 

‘Silence!’ said the little man, putting on a 
mighty severe look; ‘1 did not bring vou 
here with me to ask questions.’ 

In they both went ; and for the better view- | 
ing the company, the little man perched him- | 
self up as nimble as a cock-sparrow upon one 
of the big beams which went across the house | 
over all their heads, and Billy did the same on | 
the ether facing him. There they were, both | 
master and man, looking down on the tan that | 
was going forward, and under them were the 
priest and the piper, and the father of Darby 
Ritey, with Darby’s two brothers and his an- 
cle’s son—and there were both the father and 
the mother of Bridget Rooney, and prond 
enough the old couple were that night of their 
daughter, as good right they had—and her feur 
sisters with bran new ribbons in their caps. 
and her three brothers all looking as clean and | 
clever as any three boys in Munster—and there | 
were uncles and aunts, and gossips and cousins | 
cnough besides to make a full house of it—and | 
plenty was there to eat and drink on the table | 
for every one of them, if they had been double | 
the number. 

Now it happened, just as Mrs. Ruoney had | 
helped his reverence with the first cut of the | 
pig’s head which was placed before her, beau- 
tifutly bolstered up with white savoys, that | 
the bride gave a sneeze which made every 
one at table start, but not a soul said, * God 
bless us.” All thinking that the priest would 
have done so, as he ought if he had done his 
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his inouth, which unfortunately was pre-occu- 
pied with pig’s head and greens. And after a 
moment's pause, the fun and merriment of the 
bridal feast went on without the pious bene- 
diction. 

Of this circumstance, both Billy and his mas- 
{er were no inattentive spectators from their 
exalted stations. ¢* Ha!’ exclaimed the little 
man, throwing one leg from under him with a 
jovous flourish, and his eye twinkled witha 
strange light, whilst his eyebrows became ele- 
vated into the curvature of Gothic arches. 
* Ha!’ said he, lecring down at ths bride, and 
then up at Billy, ‘1 have half of ber now, 
surely. Let he sneeze but twice more, and 
she ix mine, in spite of priest, mass-book, and 
Darby Riley.’ 

Again the fair Bridget sneezed: but it was 
so gently, and she blushed so minch, that few 
except the little man took, or seemed to take, 
any notice ; and uo one thought of saying, * God 
bless us.” 

Biily all this time regarded the poor girl 
with a most ruefal expression of countenance, 
ior he could not help thiaing what a terrible 
thing it was fora nice young girl of vineteen 
with large blue eyes, transpart skin and dimpled 
—saeck:, satused with heatta and joy, to be oblig- 
ed to marry an ugty little bit of a man, who 
Was a thousand years old, barring a day. 

At this critical moment the bride gave a third 
sneeze, and Billy roared out with all his might, 
i* Ged bless us!’ Whether this exciamation 
| resulted {rom his soliloquy, or from the mere 
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|in this art of the sublime ; that is, curiosity. 


daty, no one wished to take the word out of | 





,ferce ef habit. he could nover tell exactly | 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


himself; but no sooner was it uttered, than the 
little man, his face glowing with rage and dis- 
appointment sprung from the beam on which 
he had perched himself, and ehrieking out in 
the chrill voice of a cracked bagpipe, ° 1 we- 
charge you my service, Billy Mac Daniel—take 
that for your wages,’ gave poor Billy a most 
furious kick in the back, which seat his unfor- 
tunate servant sprawling on his face and hands 
right ia the middle of the supper-table. 

If Billy was astonished, how much more so 
was every one of the company into which he 
was thrown with so litt!, ceremony ? But 
when they heard his story, father Cooney laid 
down his knife and fork, and married the young 
couple out of hand with all speed; and Billy 
Mac Daniel danced the Rinka at their wedding, 
and plenty did he drink at it too, which was 
what he thought more of than dancing. 

From the Charleston Courier. 
BALLOONS 

Appear to be getting into vogue in this 
country, but, as yet, we know of no American 
who has become a professed Aronaut. A 
learned physician, of Boston, it is true, once 
flew ina Balloon from Dover to Calais, but 
(hat was natural enough—to get rid of the 
gloomy English atmosphere, for the vernal 
sky of France. We would suppose that ina 
flat country like Holland—in a damp country 
like England, there might be a reasonable 
anxiety to get above the earth, and to get 
nearer the sun~and in an oppressed country, 
like Iretand, a rational desire to look down up- 
on the priesthood from an eminence, whither, 
if they ever ascend themselves, they will have 
left their tithes behind them. There are 
countries, too, where the population is so dense 
that these speculations ia life may be regarded 
with indifference. But there are many cogent 
reasons why extibitions of this kind shoule not 
prevail among us. In the first place we are 
proverbiatiy a vain people—whether we have 
reason to be so, is not the question. The fact 
is undeniable. And although that vaniuy, by 
making us essentially Jighter than the air, 
would + 4mirably.tit us-for experiments which 
resuit fram inflation, yet, believing as we co, 
that we have reached-the pinnacle, we seck 
no higher elevation. The Americans are also 
a calculating people—and few will be found to 
undertake voyages which oone will be found to 
insure. There is one trait, however, in our 
character, which .may lead to experiments 





Not curiosity as to what passes in the air, or 
in the clouds, or in the tirmament. No—curi- 
osity in its highest excitement, aod most eager 
exhibition, in relation to things which are pass- 
ing on the earth. ‘That curiosity which is fed 
by the ear, and which may, within a few min- 
utes, furnish the lover of scandal with the 
whole conversation ofa large metropolis. The 
earth reflects sound, and in a humble excor-ion 
over Paris, Mr. Garperin heard every thing 
that was said, and that repeated as by echo, 
live or six times. Now who is there that 
knows the American character, does not be- 
lieve there are many among us who would 
risk their lives for such a feast of scandal. For 
busy bodies and gossips, a balloon, in this view, 
presents great temptations, and no doubt all 


of our readers vill think some ove of their |’ 


acquaintance, whom we, together with them, 
taav with the utmost charity, desire to see e:n- 
barked in a ballyon, addressing him on his de- 
parture, with the prayer, (not that uttered in 
behalf of Laraverte— May thy return to 
Heaven be late,” but) * May thy retura to earth 
be protracted.” 





LIFE OF TREES. 

Some author has observed, that Trees live 
longer than Jen, because they <irnd still. At 
the first view, this appears quaint and absurd, 
but if we recur to instances of longevity, we 
all Gnd them more frequently in those who 
lead sedentary lives, than those actively em- 
ployed—or perhaps it would be more correc: 
to say those whe have led faborious lives. | 
Many are the anecdotes about the fenge y of: 
Trees, though if 13a dificult matte, to ascer- 
tain their age. ‘The age of a Castle or Abbey, 
is the object of History—even that of a com- 
mon house is recorded by the family who evect- 
ed it—but the tree graduaily completing its 
growth, is not thought of in the early period 
of its existence, and afterwards, when it he- 
comes remarkable for its age, the memory oi 
its youth is Jost. But the following anec:oie 
can produce historical evidence of its truth.— 
Raleigh Register. 

“Close by the gate of the water walk at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, grew an Oak, 
which stood there a saplin when Alfred the 
Great founded the University. In 1788, this 
magnificent ruin fell to the ground, alarmiag 
the Cotlege with its rushing sound. This peri- 
od includes a space ot ntne hundred years. After 
it fell, it appeared how precariously it had 
siood for many years—its grand taproot was 
decayed, and it had hold of the earth by only 
two or three roots, of which none were more 
than two inches. in diameter. Through a 
space of sixteen yarde, on every side from its 
irunk, if once flung its boughs, and under its 
splendid pavilion could have sheltered with 
ease three thousand men. A chair was made 
for the President of the College, to perpetuate 
the memory of the stupendous Oak.” 

i? BLACKING. 

I NAPP’S Man JAPAN BLACKING for sale at 

the Manufactory, corner of Charles-street, and 
head of the Western Avenue, Boston, and at many of 
the principal Shoe Stores. ‘This article is warranted 
to be equal to any ever imported, and has been pro- 
nounced by those who have used the same, not sur- 
passed by any ever manufactured.  Fersons who 
make use of this article, are respectfully invited to 
give ita trial, and are at liberty te return it, if not 
perfectly satisfied. Ht will be sold on liberal terms, 
in large quantities, for exportation. 

Two dollar. per hundred will be given at the Manu- 
factory, for second hand Englis:: Blacking Bottles, or 
two cents a piece for any quantity. 

May 6. 3m 








WHITE LEAD, 
LUM, refined Saltpetre, and Gunpowder, for sale. 
on the ncst favorable terms, at 65, Broad-strcet, 





NEW ESTABLISHMENT. i 
ARREN WILD & CO. have received their 
stock of er French and American goods ; 


among which are the following : 
Breadcloths, various colors and qualities ; 
Cassimeres, do. do. 
Stout Kerseys and Sattinets ; 
Scariet printed Flannels ; 


Fiannels and Baizes, various colors; / 

Scotch Plaide, high colors suitable for ladies dresses ; 

Caroline Plaids, new and elegant patterns ; 

Plain and figured Bombazets ; 

Black bombazine, extra fine ; 

Do. do. for maatles ; : 

Sarsnets, Sinchaw, Fiorence and plaid Silks, various 
patterns aud qualities ; 

Double chain Levantines ; 

Elegant wrought iace Veils ; 

Ladies’ French kid Gloves ; Muslius ; 

White and colored Cambricks ; 

Pressed Crapes, assorted colors ; 

Black Italian Crapos ; Calicoes x 

American Shirtings and Sheetings, brown and 
bleached ; Bed ‘Tick 4 Stripes, Checks, and Ging- 


Needles, Tape, Combs, &c. &c. which added to their 
former stock of CROCKERY, GLASS and HARD 
WARE, and W. 1]. GOODS, comprises a complete as- 
sortment, which are offered at prices as iow as can be 
obtained in Boston. W. W. & Co. assure their friends 
and those disposed to favor them wih their patronage, 
that every exertien will be made on their part to 
please. ‘They are daily making additions to their 
present stock, of the newest and most fashionable 
goods that are to be found in the marsxet. 
Walpole, Dec. 17. ef 





COLOGNE WATER, 
Distilled and watranted pure and genuine by 
FRANCIS GABRIEL CAFFIN, 
Distiller of Cordials, &e. from Paris. 
T is now nearly a century since this Water was ori- 
ginally composed and distilled at Cologne, by St. 
Paul Feminis, an Italian—is at present distilled there 
by Francois Maria Farina. 


ary ‘3, 1727—and from that period to the present, it 
has continued in great repute and use all over Europe. 

This Water composed of the finest and most deli- 
cate aromatics of the Vegetable Kingdoms, is distin- 
guished by its volatile spirit, its perfume, and its vivi- 
ying properties. 

It strengthens the sight, and relieves the pains in 
the eyes—ceres the hend-ach, and gives immediate 
relief to the tcoth-ach—cures the scurvy in the gums, 
fand is excellent for a sore throat. For burns, wounds, 
sprains, bruizes, cuts, &c. it gives immediate relief, 
ar:% prevents the blood from colagulating. It relieves 
the gout, rheumatism, numbness, cramp, stiffness of 
the neck, and pains in the sides. 

It is an Antidote to Infection in close and warm 
rooms. Its effects are agreeable and innocent as they 
are salutary. 

It kas a beautiful effect on the skin, removing 
pimples, spots, redness, sunburn, and all cutaneous 
cruptions and preserves the skin from chapping. 

At Balls, Routs, ‘Theatres, and in all crowded as- 
semblies, as well as in travelling in warm weather 
it will be found invigorating and retreshing. 

It may be taken internally, with perfect safety, for 
various disorders. 

Such are its Virtues and Effects, that in Europe it 
is called the Wonderful Water of Colog...e. 

Printed directions for its use accompany tach bottle. 

Sold wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE, at his Paper 
Warehouse, No. 23, Kilby-street. Price per box of 6 
bottles, $1 50—single bottle 37 1-2 cts. A liberal dis- 
count to wholesale purchasers, ((@7-Orders executed 
with punctuality. 

And may be had cf Maynard & Noyes, Wolcott & 
Gelston, Bartlett & Rrewer, S. H. Parker, L. Rich- 
ardson, C. Barrell, Wm. B. & H. White, E. L. Eliot, 
David Francis, C. Jarvis, Munroe & Francis, J. F. 
Greenwood, and T. Wakefield, Washanglon-sreel. 

O. C. Greenleaf and J. W. Burditt, Court-street. 

1. W. Goodrich and D. Felt, State-sirect. 

Read & Howard, Hanorer street. 

J. B. Jones and J. L. Hewitt, Market-atreet. 

April 29. 





INK POWDER. 
A NEW CHEMICAL PREPARATION FOR THE IMMEDI- 
ATE PRODUCTION OF INK. 

HE ink produces a permanent jet black, flows 

evenly and smocthly from and follows the most 
delicate struke of a pen; dovs not spread upon and 
Llurr the paper, and remains of the same color as 
when at first written with—a great desideratum with 
those who are critically nice in their writing, as it is 
otherwise impossible to give a proper shape and rela- 
tion of the letters ; for the ink, in this case, becoming 
e‘ther darker or hghter materially alters the forms and 
position of the letters from what was originally in- 
tended, 

A further recommendation of this ink will be found 
to consist in its not readily yielding to any chemical or 
mechanical reaction, which certainly must serve an 
‘xcetlent purpose in the writing and signing of valua- 

'e papers. Vhis Ink Powder is warranted superior 
‘: any thing of the kind ever offered to the public.— 
tor sale by MARK BYRNE, at No. 64, Market-street, 
aud DANIEL LADD, at No. 50, Brattle-street, op- 
posite Boyden’s City Tavern. 

Aliso, Indellible INK, of superior quality to any at 
present known. Its advantages will be found to be in 
its being black when writing with, and continues 
black after washing. t April 1. 





TO ‘THE LADIES. 

T having been frequently suggested to the eub- 
scriber, by J.acies of the first respectability, whom 
he has the honour to number among his customers 
that it would be more agreeable for them to call at a 
SHOE STORE ezelusiccly devoted to their accom- 
modation, he theretore takes the liberty ofannouncing 
that his Store, No. 52, MARKET-STREET, is intend. 

cd particularly for that purpose. 

He continues to have manufactured those fine 
SHOES which, he has reason to belie ve, have hereto- 
fore given perfect satisfaction to those Ladies who 
have favoured him with their commands. 

As hehas manufactured LADIES SHOFS only. he 
is enabled to keep a greater variety of patteans,— 
many of which, he flatters himself, are designed with 
more taste, than can be found at any other store. 

C[PLADIES are respectfully invited to call and 


examine for themselves. 
CUSHMAN BASSETT. 
Oct. 8. tf. 


SUPERIOR RAZORS AND STROPS. 

UST received a few cases cf superior patent porta- 
eF ble Razors and Strops, in sets of seven each, from 
Pradier, celebrated manufacturer of Cutlery, Paris. 
Patrouzed and recommended by the ioyal Society, 
for the encouragement of the Arts and Inventions— 
patent. ‘hey are so arranged and compact, as to 
make them very convenient in traveHing, and not ex- 
posed to injury. ‘Yo be had only of JAMES DORE. 
TY, Fashionable Hair Cutter, Exchange Buildings. 

—ALso— 

For sale as above, a few boxes Favina’s choice Co- 
legne Water, two years old ; and prime old Castile 
Soap; Beac’s Oil; Naples and Windsor Soap ; raw 
silk Half Hose ; Gentlemen’s Gloves ; Tooth Brush- 
es; Head Brushes, &c. tf April 15. 

ROARD!NG HOSE FN FEDERAL-STREET—No. 14, 
OPPUS!TE THE REV. DR. CRANNING’SMEETING ROUSE. 
R. MURPHY respectfully claims the same pat- 

L ronage that he has always received from the 
public and strangers visiting Boston. He takes this 
opportunity to thank them for their visits to his house 
and wishes a continuance of the same. ‘ y 

He can accommodate regular Boarders with separate 
apartments. 

Private Families can always he accommodated 








by E. COPELAND. Jn, 
April 22. 6m 


‘independently of bis regular boarders, with entire 
‘and separote raoms. 1 May 07. 


hans; Sewing Silk and sewing cottons, Ribbons, Pins, | 


EAU ADMIRABLE WE COLOGNE. | 


| made in elegant stylc ; do.. black and co 


It was approved by the Faculty of Medicine, Janu- 








ie BOSTON... 
BOOT AND SHOE BSTARLIS 
wo. 99, WasH ‘ONS 

















comprising an assortment equal to any oth 
lichmeut of the kind in. America,viz. | 
200 pair nailed horse skin Boots at ~ 
300 do. sewed do. do. ho. 
275 do. light calf-skin do. - - 
200 do. neatly mace do. do. 

300 do. city made do. 

150 do. custcm made do. 

50 do. Englith Soal do. 

200 do. boys do. do. 

600 do. genticmen’s elez-~ t Pamps 











300 do. do. do. do. heels 
300 do. do. light dress shoes 50 teh 
‘| 260 do. do. calf-skia do. 1,17 tog 






The above work is al! warranted ; and a satj 
deduction will be ‘made, to purchasers shox 
not prove equal to their expectations—and . custo» 
may rest assured that every article - will be soid at 
above stated prices. oe 

Also, in Store, 45 dozen ptime Calf-Skios; 39 
dressed horse skins ; 50 sides Neats Leather; 4. 
Russia ‘‘:zetiag; 35 boxes No. 3 black and 
Ribbons ; 24 pieces Denmark Satin ; 20 do. Dosti 
Prunello, black and colored ; 500 do. fitst an 
black Galloons ; 500 pair men’s, women’s and 
Lasts, superior shape ; Sole leather, Lining and Big 
ing skins, Boot Webbing and Cord, iron and e 
Nails, and almost every article in any way conn 
with his branch of business, all of which are of 
at wholesale and retas!, xt very low prices for Casb 

‘i ce LADIES’. SHOES, ae " 

very extensive assortment of Ladies \; white 
and coloree India, and French Satie y asia eee 

































veteen, Demark Eatin, and Double Prunelly 
— and ae heels ; do. kid, morocco and leaths 
tippers ; high lace and broad strap do. r wit 
Misses’ Children’s and Boys’ Shocs, of Ar. 
quality. : 
As very particular aftention is paid to that part of 
the business, no pains shall be wautiag to hie 
work and serviccs acceptabvle to alt the Ladies who 
_ egy? to favor him with their eustom. ei 
- B. easures taken for Boots hoes 
kinds as usual. 3m sae May Pk 
NEW GOODs. shi 
KELLY & HUDSON, ~ 
NO. 3, CONGRESS-SQUARE, (TWO DOORS NORTH oF 
_ RANCH BANK,) pa 
A received by the récent arrivals, their epring - 
supply of fashionable and elegant Goods, 
which are ety a2 ERE . 
FRENCH CLOTHS 4ND CASSIMERES, a 
many of which are of a superior qualit Q 
fashionable colour. . Fi sna _— 
ENGLISH CLOTHS, 
Biack, blue, brown, claret, green, clive, clive brown, — 
olive green, bottle green, corbeau, Oxford steel, hare- 
back, and a great variety of other mixtures. 
CASSIMERES, sa 
Ribbed and plain, of black, blue, drab, claret, aga. 
mix:ures of every dcscription.. 5! ee 
S d Pid or ire ea ; ee 
Spotted and striped Valencia in great variety ; Mar- 
sotites do.; English, French and Canton Sills: Yok. 
vets, Mole Skin, &c. &c. ae 





SUMMER GOODS. 

Queen cloths, fine Cassinett ; a variety of Silk Bay 
bazeens ; Lastings ; striped and plain Dennark Sas 
ins ; Circassians ; Silk striped Dr lings ; white do; . 
drab ‘aud unbleached do. ; Jéans ; Satteens 3. Crapest. 
Cencans ; Nankins, &c. English Fastians and’ 
vet Cords, for riding pantaloons. Trimmings of e 
description. —ALS0—- sg 

A complete assortment of READY MADE CL : 
ING, viz. :—-Frock Coats of blue, claret, brown, greémy 
olive green, olive brown, cerbeau, Oxford stee 2 
back, and other mixtures ; dress Coats of black, blue, ss 
claret, green and mixt; Coateys of claret, green, 
brown, amd various mixtures; Pantaloons of C] ei 
and Cassim: -c, ribbed’and plain of every fashionable _ 
color; Vests of English, French and Canton i 
spotted and striped Valencia and Marseilles; ie 
Velvet, Cassimerez, &c. ; Sherevalls of varicus fab 
rics. SUMMER CLOTHING. ae 
Cassinett, Bombazctt, Bombazeen and Angola Frock _ 
Coats; Short Coate of Cassinett, Gombazeen, wee 
Seersucker, Jeans, and Bombazeit Jackets of theabore 
fabricks ; Pantaloon: of Denmark Satins, black gad 
drab, striped and plain Lastings, Bombazeen, Sik, 
Bombazett, Crape, Concan, fk striped Drilling; play 
do., drab do., unbleached do., Circassians, stripe 
Jean, white do., Satteen, Secrsucker, Nahin, Linen, 
&e. Linen and cotton Shirts, Collars, Cravate and 
Pocket hdkfs , Silk and Hose Stocks ; Cravat 
Suspenders; Russian and French Belts ; Hosiery am 
Gloves of every description. ‘Additions are f- 
ly making to the above stock, as every opportunityis 
embraced to p- + ure the most fashionable. sv 


are to be obtained in this or the southern markets.. rs 
May 13. “te 


Coe cca 
OK WHITWELL’S IMPROVED OPODELDUC. | 
AS article is considered by the first iciane in 
the United States‘to rank higher thee any cae 
composition in existence for the following complaints, 
viz.—Bruises, Sprains, Gout, Rhcumatism, Crasmpy 
Numbness, Weakness or Stiffness of the neck or limbty. 
Chilblains, chapped Hands, Stings of Insects, Vegeta-"_ 
om Poisous, &c. &c. it is applied both to man and 
east. i 
Serious Cavstox. The public cannot be toomuch 
upon their guard against the numerous increasingan 
vile imitations of this orizinal and excellent coOmECti- 
tion, (recommended by one of the most eminent of’ - 
the faculty in America) made by various persens in _ 
their ewn names, which is sometimes sold tor Gend- __ 
tne sod sometimes palmed off upon the purchaser — 
(peaceably if they can, forcibly if they must) ata lew - 
price, as a bait, with the unqualijied and impndest 
declaration that they are as good and even bett®* . 
than the original. Most, of these wretcned substi- 
tutes, however, have so oflen been tefiarned ae (alae © 
teorthtess, that with a little attention, and by insisting © 
upon receiving Wh tiell’s Opedeldoc, these abominable © 
impositions will, in a great measure, he effectually 
counteracted. oats 
Facts in tHe Case. The undersigned was Ue ~ 
original and sole inventor of the Chemical Embroeae ~ 
tion, which is altogether a diferent medicine frelm.” 
common Opodeldoc, or any of the ephemeral and bab +) 
tard race now in exittence—the demand forAt wie? 
created by its peculiar merits, and by a vast expend © 
ture of the time, labor and resources of its propriettt, 
The numerous respectable certificates whrch a ee 
this medicine apply to this article and no ogher-—t 
public knew no ather—the purchaser expects no othets =. 
All attempts therefore to substitute a different compar 
sition for mine, or to make it in my rame, is not onl 3 
a violation of the great Christian maxim, but is ani 
sult and deception upon the community, repugnant - 
every principte’of honor, candor and justice, and ia 
moral sense, if not in a céurt of law might be cole 
strucd into an act of even orcater atrocit * oe 


JOUN P. WHITWELL. ”~ 
(c7- Apply at the Boston Infirmary, bottom of Mike. 
street, opposite the Commercial Coffee House, whet . 
orders are solicited, either cash, credit, or on communis : 


sion. tf May 1205) 











































(7 BANK NOTES ON INTEREST. SB) 

wen on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, maf ~~ 

be had, on application to the Cashier, Ra 
April 99, ti ne 





QUEL FRESULASOERETESITES 





